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This report suaaarizes the proceedings of a technical 
assistance conference hpld for thirty vodal^onal education 
representatives fro a -ten states." The goal vas the developient^ of 
plans of action for increasing the involveaent of Business, industry, 
and labor in> vocational education personnel development programs. 
Section 1 contains five conference papers on strategies Icr involving 
business, industry, a.nd lai^f] in perscnxel development. Ihe titles of 
these papers are <1) Role aW Responsibility of Industry in the 
Professicftiai Development of Vocational Educators, (2)»0sing 
Coaaunity-Wide Collaborative Councils for the Professional 
Developaent of Vocational Educators, (3) Borking Effectively with the 
Coaaunity Power Structure, («) Osing Advisory Committees Effectively 
o'r Fifty Ways to Get Hore Out of Your Advisory Committee, and (5) Can 
Labj^r Pla^ a Heaningful Role in Vocational Education Staff* 
Developm^t? The second section provides status reports and plans of 
actions f6r the ten participating states. Each of these state reports 
summarize^ current efforts (state-of-the-art) to utili?€ 

siness-'industry-labor inputs in vocational education personnel 
develppmefnt programs, identifies gaps and deficiencies in this 
effoyt, and presents a plan of action for the cooing year. The last 
section summarizes a panel discussion on facilitators and inhibitors 
in imple*ienting vocational education staff de^lopment plans - * , 
/^Jirf^olving business, industry, and labor. (EM) * 

♦ Reproductions supplied by* EDRS^ are the best that can be. made ♦ 

♦ ^ from the orig'ijial document. • ♦ 
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THE NATIONALtENTER MISSION STATEMENT ' 

The NationaKCenter for Research in Vocational Education's mission 
is to increase the abiiitx: of diverse agencies, institutions, and organi- 
zations to solve educational problems relating to individual career 
planning,- preparation, and progression. The'National Center fulfills 
its mis^on by: 

• Generating knowledge through rfeearch 

• Developing educational programs and prpduc^^ 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installin&educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conductinjg leadership development and training programs 
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FOREWORD 

» 

* Thirty edu6ational representatives. from ten states , . 
participated ^•in the .nationjal Business-Industry-Labor^Inputs 
in Vocational Education Personnel Development Conference held 
in Coluinbus/ Ohio, April '3-5, 1978. , ' ' ' 

The ol^jectives for -the technical assistance con*ference . 
which guided thfe development of the program included: (1) pro- 
viding technical assistance needed by state team members to 
add to, refine, and finalize plans, of action for increasing 
business, industry, and labor inputs, into vocational * education 
personnel development pirograms; (2) providing resource 
materials which will help state team members in implementing 
their plans; (3) providing resource pei^sons who have experience 
and expertise in utilizing business-industry-laiSor inputs in 
vocational education personnel development; (,4) facilitating ^ 
the participants using each other *s, experience and expertise 
as resources; (5) facilitating the reg)orting^ of the experiences 
and accomplishments of the participating state^^ in involving 
business, ^industry j and labor in vocational education 
personnel development programs; (6) broadening the participants 
understanding of the contributions that ckn be made by business 
industry-labor inputs into vocational education 'personnel . 
development; (7) broajdening participants* awarenfess of what 
is being donq to increase business*^industry-laboV inputs' into 
vocational education personnel developmen^t; (8) facilitating 
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substantive interaction between participants and guest 
speakers; and (9). facilitating completion of plans of action. 

The technical assistance conference consisted of one" * 
keynote address with a number of special presentations and 
forums for discissions on related topics. 

The conference presentations, panel discussions, team 
reports/ conference agenda, and list/ of participants can be 
^locate^ within this publicatioa. It is hoped that the 
materiials provided herein will, benefit everyone concerned 
with jvocational education' personnel: development, 

•Appreciation is expressed to Catharine P, Warmbrod, 
Research Specialist at the National Centfer, for her leadership 
in directing this conference. We are also grateful to the 
follpwing staff members: Daniel Fahrlander, Nevin Rabbins, and 
Orest Cap for their assistance in coordinating and conducting 
this conference/ Commendation is also extended to the partici- 
pants for their active participatioru.,^n addition, special 
thanks ^re -expressed to the project Planning committee* 



Robert «E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
^ ' "National ^Center for Research 

in Vocational Education 
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PREFACE ' _ 

% 

The technical assistance conference to increase the 
involvement of business, industry, and labor in vocational 
education personnel development was held at the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education in CoTumbus, Ohio. ^ Three- 
member teams from ten states were selected to participate ^n ' 
this projdtt. The outcome expected was for^each team^to 

-HI 

develop and implement a plan-of-action for their state to 
increase inputs from EBusiness/ industry, and labor into voca- 
tional education personnel development programs. 

This compilation of the Conference Prxpceedings is Organized 
in three major sections. Section I contains five .presentations 
on strategies for involving business, industry, and labor^^in 
personnel development. Section II "provides status reports and 
States* plans of action. ^ Section III focuses on. facilitators 
and inhibitors in implementing vocational education staff 
development involving business, industry, and labor. An 
Appendix completes the document. 

Catharine P. Warmbrod, 
♦ ' ' Project Director 
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SECTION I 



Strate^es for Involving { 
Business-Industry-Labor 
in Personnel Development 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PAPERS 



* Technical assistance at .the cpnference -was facilitatefl' 
by a cad?^ of five resource persons representing" busir^^s, • 
labor, government, work councils, and education. Each re^ourqe 
person; in accordance with identified needs, .brou^t to the\.' jr, . 
.conference a knowledge base tha^ contributed %o the work of 



the^ state t earns. 

1 Technical assistance papers developed by these resource, 

persons focused on the following topics: • " 

1. Role' and responsibility of industry in the profession'kl 

^development of vocational educators,, 
- ^- - ' * 

2. Using coiranunity-wide collaborative ^uncils for the 

professional development of vocational educators/ . 
3^. . Working effectively with, the community power structure, 

4. Using advisory committees effectively or fifty ways 

to get more out of your advisory committee. 

r , * . - 

5, Can labor play .a *ineaningful role in vocational educa- 
tion ^yt^ff development? 
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ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITY OF INDUSTRY 
" IN THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OP 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS 



" ^ By 

* William Elliott 
Manager, Educational Relations 
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Wayne, New Jersey 
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If I uriders ^an d my assignment today, it is to articulate 

my perception of the "Role and Responsibility of Industry in * 
^ ' / . ^ . . , • ' \ 

the Professional Development of Vocational Educators." A 

proper treatment of that topic requires an understanding of the 

current interests of industry in trailing and education. The 

motivation for industry results from a business heed for human 

resource development, . The development of human resources 

has be^n actively pursued in this country for a number of 

__ ^ « , - * 

years. .As late as^ 1955 we learned that, more than one-fifth 
^f the growth in our GNP was attributed to education and * 
training.- ' . ' \ * - \ 

The concern is reflected in the phenomenal growthu of in- - 
house edub^tion within industry. The private sector through *an 
ever increasing number of in-hotise education programs has, , 
become a significant part of the nations education system. 
This- ^involvement in education and training results from a 
'business need to improve the performance of employees in their 
present jobs ^nd to maintain competency *in the face 6f changing 
technology. Changes .in technology and the labor market are 
occuring at such A rapid pace that 'it emphasizes thd need to 
anticipate future manpower needs and employment patterns. The 
rational for industry involvement and the in'terests of educators 
in prof ess^^onal development results from a c9mmon^ii"ty of 
interests'. 'The compelling conclusion is that not 'only do we 
need one. another, but in reality we are part of a circle and 
we nujttute one another ♦ 



.AcQording to a 1975 survey of 610 pompanies by the' 
Conference Board, the projections* indicate that the nation's 
7500 largest companies spend more than $1.6 billion anjiually . 

Qfti in-house education. -This independent research organization's 

■ - * I 

figures did not include a $220 million, expenditure, for , tuition 
refund programs and $1810 million for other outside courses 
taken by ^employees. A spot check of companies surveyed indicated 
a rise in spending in 1977. It is estimated that 3.7 million 
of 32 million employees working for major corporations were ' 
taking in-house courses during working hours. What we observe \ 
happening in industry ds a legitimate response to the lea-rning 
needs of employees. " ' # ' ^ 

However, - what education an.d industry are* doing, seldom 
.bears any relationship to what is needed. A comprehensive ' • 
educational process which embodies the acquisition of updated 
skills by- occupational teachers. ' . 

An increasing amount/ of attention is beipg focused on the 
"Role of. Industry in Education" and the linkage' of education 
and the world of work in preparaticyi of you-th for a productive 
role in work and society. There is a' little doubt that if 
properly , implemented* such linkages can result in mutual 
benefits, yet it is amazing that so little attenti-on' has been ' 
given- to the educators need, to define a role fpr industry 'in - 
thr 'Professional* Development of Vocational Educators^ The 
e^i.tensive network of Advisory Councils for vocational education 
has seemingly not addressed this 'question land I would suggest ^ 
that they are not structured to respond to the need, though' 

20 . ^- ' . ' 
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they have served well the current needs of occupational education 
programs through the involvement of businessmen and industrialists 
working with educators to identify local goals and 'objectives. 

One of the primary reasons that an industry-education' 
partnership/ which coul^result in the professional develop- 
ment of occupational teachers has pot occurred is due to the 
lack of an administrative structure for in-service education 
and/or internship opportunities for vocational teachers • 
The need exists for an administrative structure that facilitates 
in-service education with, planning to identify participants, 
determine the individual objectives and .work stations, to 
supervise work experience and to arrange for academic credit. 
Local school district administrators must agree to provide 
release time for teachers from their normal teaching duties and - 
business must be willing to provide work experience. 

It IS in the interest of industry' to participate in the 
structuring of a process (for teachex trainiTng, so that the 
reSlitites of business are fully perceived by teachers. In 
the pursuit of this objective, it is essential that we make 
available our people and resources -^as an integral part of 
the process. ^ The. purpose of ' this relationship being to.makte 
the efforts of the schools, which train students for* careers - ^ 



more concrete and realistic. 



If educators and industry are serious in their concern 

' * • J, • * 

that teachers should fulfill a ippre informed role in the 
transition of their pupils from school to work, they must 
provide the resources necessary to^llow teachers .the • time and ^ 



the means to increase their understanding and experience of 
the world of work, during their teaching careers. Whil4 
recognizing that in some school" districts there will be 
difficulty in gaining administrative approval for release 
time, as is the pase with in-service credits. Industry has 
■ a responsibility to explore the prospects for mutual benefits 
^be derived from, participation in the establishment of an 
integrated system of in-service training, if we are serious 
about contributing to an upgrading of teacher competencies. 

In this era of rapid changes ,in business/industry, occupa- 
tional education teachers ar^ Ir a dilemma as to how to stay 
relevant. Industrial techniques change. The skills required 
to complete various tasks -become more complex. Awareness' of 
these change^ is .impossible if there is no precise system for 
-dissemenation of- information or acquisition of new skills. 
Having recognized theNjeed, we must determine that process which 
will provide the strongest organizational mechanism needed to f 
mobilize the private sector and define an. explicit role for the 
involvement of both business and education organizations. Mo^t 
^f the iaformation about job processes qy the learning of new- 
skills can only "be obtained in a job situation. This raises . 
grave concerns in terms of th^^v^idity of curriculum' designs 
which are. currently being touted as tools to prepare students 



foj their future. ' The provider of sudh tools* lack the ' 
perspective and ability to conceptualize future realities and 
career opportunities.' In-service professional education 
beyond the bachelor degree, designed to provide broad 
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occupational experiences jfoj: vocational teachers is a 
responsibility industry shdulfd consider. Keeping abreast of 
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knowledge m the field ^does mot assume understanding of 'the 

. / / / / , 

practical application/ o^ t|iis knovfledge in employment situations. 
The educator must h^e/the abilij&y to use and understand 

i ^ / / ^ 

theory and the practical methods. It is equally important that 

the teacher understands the organizational .structure of business. 

The question is how to provide comprehensive programs to 

achieve the goal of Equality professional development for 

teachers. 

The most important contribujtion industry could make to 
the prof essiona^i^ development of teachers would be the 'use of 
resource personnel and training facilities for jointly 
sponsored in-service programs. That is something industry is 
capable of doing and quite well. ' , « , 

There are as many reasons for employers participation in 
work experience programs for teachers as there are employers 
willing to participate. Some employers recognize an obligation 
to contribute to Jg9^lcat^n, others are motivated by pioblic 
relations and others are influenced by strong appeal from 
business/industry trade associations and others by, the possibility 
of getting better trained einployees. Industry is more than 
willing to be a part of Hhe system ^which will assure such 
development. Expanded private-sector efforts in teacher training 
should^ not be limited to large corporate employers but should 
take advantage pf the existence of many small businesses. No firm 
should be asked to make special efforts if it would jeopardize ^ 
its efficiency. 

11 

^ ; . 23 ' • ' • 
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A major problem seems to be a lack of communication. Can- . 
the communication schTsm between ^business and education be 
forged, to a^ttain maximum potential for an evaluation of 
teacher needs; the role industry might, assume in teacher training 
and the role of business-industry and education in *a consortia 
model. Educators complain about the lack of assistance from ^ 
business and industry, while simultaneously, business and i 
industry lament as to the ineffective preparation o'X^s'tudents 
entering the world of work. 

Can the communication schism between the two groups be 
forged^to attajtn maximum potential for teach^ training? 
Questions to be resolved are substantial. Who has the 
responsibility for the continuing education of vocational 
teachers? Who is responsible for providing the resources and 
training for the upgrading of teacher skills? How far reaching 
is the responsibility? In. terms of educating the customer 
there have been concrete examples of business and education ^ 
working together. AT&T has experienced many instances where 
the educational system has responded to the telephone company 
* . by structuring various programs in telephone usage based on 
teaching aid materials supplied by AT&T. The fact that AT&T 
has over two hundred people working with educators and that • . 
ovet thirty million pupils were reached in the pas't year are ' 
* indeed basic indicators that progress in communication between 
the two groups .is moving ahead. 

The concept of education serving as a provider of experiences 
which will structure success in the world of work *for the 
student is indeed a worthy one. * 



However, an inherent problem arises immediately./ Who 

in our educational institutions understands j.ust what it is» 

> * 

that the student will need for success? In other words, 
.^re our /*iucators themselves knowledgeable enough about the 
^American Business System ta allow them to plan for successful 
collaboration with Business and industry? Unfortunately the ^ 
answer is an emphatic "NO" . Teachers are ignorant of economic 
concepts arid practices which govern sound business practices. 
As a grojap they're not alone. Studies have shown that people 
who don't have a ^facutal Icnowledge of business, Jiave a low 
opinion of business and that 80% of adults nationally h^ve . 
litytle knowledge of economic education and the practical application 
of concepts and principles. 

If we are concerned about inc^asing business i inputs irt 
teacher jprof essional development, then we must be able to 
identify those issues which are c!>f prime coacern to businessmen. 
This exercise will inevitably lead to the development of ^ 
strategy for i^ncreased business involvement in the* educational 
process. A description of ' the Cyanamid experience with a ' ^ 

•teacher professional development model, which addressed a 
major concern of top management might serve as an example for 
the successful development or a strategy to bridge the 
communications gap, 

"Economics in the Classroonf'i, a' seminar series for teachers 
has proved^ to be an effective vehicle for combining the 
resources of the public schools.^ .business/industry organized 
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^abor,^ state and local Community organizations, teacher organiza- 
tions and local colleges .and -universities in a .combined effort 
•aimed at increasing teachers economic understanding. The 
objectives- being to strengthen instructional practices, 
improve ^Eeacher understanding of the American economy and 
acquaint teachers with ecoi^omic education ^materials. The " 4 
listing of bksic economic concepts cov.ered in the coijr^e 
was developed by the Joint CounciT or^ Economic Education in 
cooperation* with the American Econbmic Association j:ommittee 
on Economic Education. The series consists of 15 two haur 
weekly meetings in. a classroom provided by the participating - 
s^^ol district. 

How is the program implemented? The initiative is taken 
by a|^ocal plant manager 'to organize a meeting with potential 
lopal participants, including representatives of the Joint - 
Council on Economic Education, state affiliates of the teacher 
Association, Bpard of 'Education, local college or uniyersity 
personnel and local business organizations. 

The specific: role of county and local teacher association 

should be to assist in programs planning and providing access 

to their comihunication nety/ork in disseminate information 

concerning the program -and its ava:^bility*. ^ 

The superintendent of schools >^ia,s*%ulUple ifesp^hsibilities, 

/ » ' ¥ * 

A. To communicate program information and distribute ' 
registration forms. ^ . , 

^B. -List the program as a professional development offering, 

a 

■ 14 . • . 

r - . • ■ ■ . 



C. Designate a coordinator of staff development to 

to" cooperate with the sponsoring group 'in planning for 
'follow-up visits to teachers to assist in the incorpora 
tion of new knowledge into the curriculum, < 

• The lQcal^Industry/Education, Council,/ or other local group 
ims the following responsibilities: 

A. Works directly with the business representatives and 
others in implementing the program. 

B. Designs classroom follow-up procedures with the* 
Superintendents' of f ice and teacher organizations. 

c: ^Is the, recipient and the administrator of funds ' 
*from participating companies. 

Business organizations, such as the local Chamber of 
Commerce publicize the effort within the business community. 

The successful formula used for the design and imple- 
mentation of the "Economics in the Classroom," professional 
development series— for teachers might be applicaiPie as a 
model for structuring a professional development program for 
vocational , teachers . The key element being the responsibilities 
of the groups comprising the Steetijig Committee., 

A Steering Committee composed of representatives from the 

Board of Education, participating companies State Division 

* 

of Vocational and Technical Education, Teacher -O^rganizations, 
Industry-Education CouncjLl, would determine specific guidelines 
for program implementation of the concept of occupational 
teachers continuing their professional growth through periodic 
structured programs of in-s^vice work experiences. 

The Comifiittee would determine work experience heeds, 
identify work stations, contact and make agreements wittf 
employers for^ planned experiences. The expected outcomes 
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Will be a better understanding of teacher field, foster new 
relationships with business/indugtry personnel, and demonstrate 
how these experiences could b^ applied in the classroom'. 
In^ruction, use of business/industry contacts as speakers 
and for plant tours. ' . 

The Division of Vocational and. Technical Education 
would continVie to provide leadership and support for greal^er 
participation of teachers in the in-service work experience 
programs. , ^ ^ ^ 

Vastly expanded an^ highly innovative schemes for 
collecting and perfecting job market requirements must be 
developed at local, state and national levels. The success 
of these occupational data systems depend uppn the participation 
of the private sector, which has a vital stake in the range 
and relevance of vocational education. <^ 

The failure of youth to identify and pursue rewarding 
career goals is costly to society both economically and socially. 
Inadequately prepared job applicants and rH^id job turnover 
are a drain on productivity, ' ^ 

The field of placement must be reexamined, and a close 
working relationship established between industry personnel 
'people and teachers responsible for the placement of students. 
There is the need for industry sponsored workshops to prepare 
teachers to function as school based placement persons. 

The support',for planned work experience as a component 
.of in-service te^acher education, .is often not considered by 
teachers, local administrators 'or the. public. *The implementation 



and continuous support of programs of in-service work experience 

for a broad spectr^uin'of vocational personnel has not-t)een 

realized as an elemfht in the development of professional staff 

who are .knowledgeable^ concerning the current state of business/ 

industry^. The literature contains many statement^ that lend 

support to the confcept of planned work experiences. 

Albert Hill writing in "The^ Assumptions Underlying In- 
> . ^ 

Service Vocational Teacher Educatioij Programs" describes ten 
assumptions implicit in the upgrading of vocational ,educators. 
The first assumption emphasized the need for in-service 

V . ' ^ 

education. - ^ 

It is imperative that vocational educators continue to 
improve their performance and to keep up-to-date m: 
(A) the discipline {s> which provide the subject matter, the 
basic knowledge for an occupatioh, (B) the occupational field 
which is thB source of the* skills, procedures, and knowledge 
for occupational 'edtc^ation, and <C) new educational processes 
and methods derived ffomcurrent^ research and experimentation t." -;"- 

Work experience as desirable for adequate content 
presentation in the^|lassroom* 

What kind of ^in-service training and education does the X, 
private sector do best? ' What kinds are best done by. the 
universities? Who is to pay the tremendous cost of providing 
the training and what incentives are needed to encourage and 
stimulate the fullest response to these iearning needs? As 
great as our resources are in both the private artd public sectors, 
these resources are nonetheless limited. 

■ • ' t ' 
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One of the^ questions ''you must concern yourself with in 
this conference is that, we ^ not have at our disposal kn 
instrument by which the primary, parties education and industry 
can react and discuss an agenda of priorities. We lacJC a vehicle 
whereby matters of imp6rtanc6 can be discussed deliberately ^ ' 
and with authority at the local level.. Central to tiie success^ * 

ip involving industry is the 
local plant manager. Some of his concerns include the local 
business. ciimate, the flow of-^iiewly hired employees, the 
quality of local educational institutions and the interests 
of local- business organizations. 

A characteristic of business enterprises, as they are 
organized today, which must be understood, is the hear 
autonomy of local plant operators. The central office will only 
authorize -corporate involvement in local programming on the 
recommendation of the local plant manager. The plant manager 
then' has the responsibility for allocating local staff time 
and taking the initialiji^o. implement the program. Another 
important consideration relative to available options <jf-^~^ 
local" plant mknagemenCis the budgetary constraint und^r 
which he operates and the limited discretionary funding 
available to him. 

The ideal time for submitting proposals which require 
funding is, June 1, if this request is ta, be , included in the 
local managers budget recommendations for. the following, year . 

Of equal impojT'^ance is the role of the local teacher 
association. Since the majority' of the 2.5 million teachers' 
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in this country are represented by teacher organizations their 
active inv^vement in the planning of teacher professional 
development programs is critigal to the success of 'thes? 
efforts. It has been our experience that these organizations 
are interested in establishing a working relationship with . 
industry and willing to provide professional advice. Such a 
collaboration resulting from common interest provides iiranediate 
access to an established network for effective communication 
with the loc^il teacher^population. Though the * negotiations and 
bargaining interests of the^e organizations should not and 
must not be a concern of industry, the professional development 
interests are of mutual concern. ^ 

Educators must take the initiative in acquainting business/ 
industry with the needs of teachers The advances in 
techn9logy and the continuing education needs of an aging 
teaching population are adequate incentives for the teacher 
professional organizatior>s to aggressively address the problem 
of deficiences in professional development programming. 

If the participation of industry is cr^ical to the 

success of that programming; these organizations have a 

responsibility tc7 clearly define their perception of ^ the role 

of ijidustry in that educational process and to seek the 

♦ • 

cooperation of industry. 

There must be , learning on all sides; no one grqup has the 

answer and no one group has th^ skill to design valid programs 

» V. « • 

alone. The time has come for planning in a vacuum to cease; 



the time has come to put aside {)arochial. concerns and to 
open the windows to the re^l world as it exists today and as* 
it will exist tomorrow. While. tours, field trips and access 

# 

to community resource people are useful and. necessary 

activities, staff development is-. the' critical need and the 

key to development of an informed group of occupational 

teachers. The private, sector should play a direct role in" 

the design of the program, hosting some of the conferences, 

providing instructional personnel and facilities and .assisting 

in the evaluation of the- training. ' ^ 

•* 

"... 
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One of the major developments in the effort to. bring the 
workplace and education into phase* during "the current decade 
haa been *the formation of community based councils, (primarily 
Industry-Education Cotincils and Work-Education Councils) v 
mechanisms for joint businesSy{labor/governinent/education . 
cooperative 'initiatives. For the riios.t part, these councils 
have focused their efforts. on easing the transition of youth 
from education %o work. The changing marketplace and entry 
' requirements for/ work have created formidable problems for 
education,^ the primary delivery system for industry's labor 
supply, in preparing youth for a productive role in the world 
of work. 

The career education movement of the seventies dramatized 
the need for industry (i.e., business, labor, government, 
agriculture, and the professions) and education to develop an 
effective alliance in preparing young people for their economic 
role. Industry-'Education Councils, Community Advisory Councils 

• on Career Education, and Education-^Work Councils -have been 
organized in recent years to assist educational institutions 
iti career education, staff/curriculum development, career 
guidance, occupational information, school-base^ job placement, 
arid student work experience. Descriptions of programs and" 
projects. in these educa%ion/v;ork related areas are highlighted 

^in such publications as: Industry-Education Councils; A 
Handbook ifnvolveinent in Public Educat ion (Samuel M. Burt and 

« rz ; ■ 

Leon M. Lfessinger - 1970), Industry /Education Community CoxmcilS /. 
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: {a?he National In^titutW of Eduction - 1977), and The' 
Boundiess Resource (Willard Wirtz - 1975) . 

• Vocational education can benefit significantly* from the 
expejrience gained in education/work by the VSriety of community- 
wide councils cited previously.^ An important step in the process 
is to have vocational edUeators^ identify with tfie career 
education concept, i.e., a brorfd educational process in v;rhich 
students at all levels receive information and gain those , " 
experiences designed .to prepare^ them for a productive role in 

J 

work. Vocational e;3ucation ha^ a significant- role to play 

in the career edu&ation effort by providing students witb^ 

specific vocational skills. for entry into the occypational 

society. In addition to meeting immediate manpower needs, 

vocational education prepi^res students for *lifetime working 

careers. Its mii&sion, therefore, has a direct relationship 

to career education. This point can be illustrated by the . 

National Advisory Council on Vocational Education description 

of what it considers to be "uhified system of education"; 

Occupational preparation shou^ begin in 
the elementary school where the child 
should •receive a areglistic picture of - • 

work. In junior high school, the student 
' ' should be e^xposed to a full range of 

occupational choices. In senior high v • 
s.chool, the* student ^should be prepared r^. 
for the occupation of his choice, not W 
' necessarily limited '£o a single job, - , 
but a "family*' of occupations. All 
students, except those preparing for 
college, 'should be trained for entiry 
' *level jobs.-'- 



^Otto Pragan, "Bridging the Vocational Gap," AFL-CIO 
American J^ederationist , {Juljf 1969) . 
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From this general backdrop of community based advisory 
councils and theUr relationship to education and work to date, 
we can examine the 'potential opportunities that exist for 
vocational educators to enhance their professional development 
and, therefore, ^their capability to help prepare youth for work 

"Vocational educators are, for the most part, /competent 

" 2 

people pursuing their jobs as they see them^" However, there 

are constraints within the existing system that inhibit change; 

As a result, experimentation ahd innovation too often t^ve 

come from outside the system. ^ Industry-Education Councils and 

other community wide advisory mechanisms, of fer vocational 

educators the type of linkage to the workplace that can lead 

to* effective programmatic change consistent with employer 

r ' 

expectations. 

^ Whatever is suggested relative to professional -staff 
development for vocational educators is with an understanding 
of the assets they bring to the school- to--work connection: 
♦ They have accepted and 'long providgj3/^4adership for 
that part of our educa'tionaiP^system related to the 
world of work. 
. They know from p^ersonal experience about th"e world 

outside the classroom. 
, They have made and used studies related to the prepara- 
tion of youth for jobs. ^ 



2 

Sar A. Levi tan. Garth L. Mangum, Ray Marshall, Hioman 
Resources and Labor Markets (New York: Harper Row, P\:iblishers r 
1973),, p. 146. 
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. They have worked with conununity groups and agencies to 

develop cooperative programs* 
There are four areM that will be considered in discussing 
professional development of vocational educators within the 
/ context of the industry-education cooperation movement and ^ 
community wide collaborative councils: ' 

• An assessment of the major changes in the marketplace 

as a requirement for occupational planning 
. An exa^hation of economic policies and the problem of 

the unskilled and underemployed 
, An analysis of two major community support systems to 
the education/work effort % 

4 

. Suggested Council-Vocational Education initiatives in 
professional development 

The National Marketplace as a Baseline for Occupational Planning 

Vocational Education is a component of a "system" in 
which programs must be designed and developed based on a 
systems approach: (1) needs assessment, (2) goals and objectives , 
(3) plan, (4) implement, (5) evaluate. A needs asse'ssment 
requires an analysis of the marketplace in terms of major 
changes that will continue to impact on vocational educa.tion 
planning, i'pr example, in their work with educational institu- . 
tions in career education and job placement projects, community 



■^Harold S, Resnick, "Developing Staff for Career 
Education", School Shop , (March 1978), p. 27. 
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based advisory councils have incorporated national market- 
place data into occupational^ informations . Vocational^ 
educators need to understand the implications of marketplace 
changes on the school-to-work transition for youth on a 

national scale. 

I 

1. Technological Changes — The ef f iciency S^f our m'arket ^ 
economy is measured by productivity, the relation of output 
to one or more of the inputs — labor, capital, and material 
restDurces. "Trends over the past 25 years have reflected to 

an annual productivity rate of 3.2 percent for the total 

* 

4 - 

private economy." Technological advances during this period 
have*, to a large extent, resulted in a 100 percent increase 
in productivity — a doubling of the output per hour of goods 
and services. Technology is the basis of •increased productivity 
and it was in agriculture, for example, that technological 
changes increased productivity to the point where there has 
been a loss of jobs in this sector at a rate of 200,000 during 
the past two decades. Other occupations have undergone signi- 
ficant changes due to 'technological advances. How will 
vocational education respond? ^ 

. 2. Occupational Changes from Goods to Services — Shortly 
after the turn of the ce/itury, only three in every ten workers 
in the nation were engaged in service industries, and seven 
out of ten were involved in the production of goods. 1950, 



Jerome M. Rosow, The Worker and the Job; Coping With 
Change (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, Inc. , 1974) , 
p. 14. 
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there was an approximate balance in^ employment betweeen goods 

and services. By 1968, the proportions had shifted so that 

six out of. ten were employed in the service sector. "By 1980, 

with rising predominarice of services, closd to seven in every 

5 

ten workers will be in the service industries." The youth 
entering the 'labor force 'during the next decade wiil^be 
confronted with a situation that represents the exact reversal 
of the prop6rtions between goods and service jobs in 1900. 
There 'has^^^^gien a shift to services, and we are witnessing tl>e 
rise of th^ts^ublic sector as a major area>of. employment. 

Altogether, the goo^s-producing industries (agriculture, 
mining, "construction, manufacturing) employed 29 million workers^ 
in 196B, and the number is expected to rise to* 31. 6 million 
by 1980. Yet their' share in total employment will decline to 
beTow 32 percent in /1980, from about 36 percent in" 1968. Within 
the service-producing sector, the most important growth area 
in employment since the end of World "War II has been govern- - 
ment (local, state, and federal). Ohe "out of every sik* 
workers today is employed by one of 80,000 or more governmental 
entities. All categories^ of the service-producing industries 
(transportation and utilities, trade, finance, insurance and 
real estate, services-- professional, personal, business, and 
government)' have increased their share in .total employment 
over the past three decades. What is apparent that if an 



Daniel Bell, The Coming of the Post-Industrial Society :' 
A Venture in Social Forecasting (New York:. Basic Books, Inc., 
1973) , p. 129. 
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ind^5^^;rf?«^l society is defined in^l^inns pf a goods-producing 
society-^a^ manufacturing is a key factor" in shaping the 
rih^racter of its labor force — then this n.ation c^n nd l^onger 



f 

N 



be considered an industrial society. 

The changes in the patterns of occupations — the kind of 
wbrlt people do — are significant. This nation has become a 
white collar society. Since 1920, the white collar groug^as 
^ been the fastest growing ^cciagational gro\^ in the labor force / 
and this trend will continue. We witnessed a turning point 
in. 1956 — for the first time, this group exceeded the emplof- 
ment of blue-collar workers. At the end of this decade, the \ 
ratio is expected to be about 5:3 in fayor of the whiJ:e-collar 
workers. ' ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

Skill requirement^ are increasing. In 1900, unskilled 
workers outnumbered managers and professionals; there were 
more household servants than professional workers; and one 
of every three blue-(^ollar laborers lacked a skill. "Today, 
there are five m^agers ^nd professionals for every unskilled 
worker; there* are ten professionals for every household 



s 



* ^ 



servant; and craftsmen and semi --skilled workers make up 

* 6 ** 

seven-eighths of ^ the blue-collar work force. In view of 

these developing how will vocational education resp5nd in 

preparing youth for wo^k^ 



* Bar Levi tan and. William Jonston, "Changes in Work: ^ 
Mo-re Evolution than Revoiutibn," Manpower (Washington, D.C. : 
U.S. Department of iabor, September- 1973) , p. 5.^ 
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• 3. Geographic Changes — Eponomically , the United States 
is a vast common market consisting of disparate areas that 
are growing at vastly different rates. "As new markets' spring 



up, the. region (the South) begins to. attract a broad array 
pf industries — from manufacturing to all of its financial. 



advertising, wholesaling, printings and other .support 



services*" The "new market" areas are primarily in the South 



and Southwest where en^loyment oppo^Blities are growing at 
a sighificant rate afe industry takes advantage of good climate 
and cheap land, and the availability of skills, material and- 
space. , ^ ^ 

, The mobility of business is demonstrated by one out of 
six jobs today being located in three states — California, Texas 
and Florida. These s£ates gen^ate one out of five gross - 
national product dollars and, along with the five Rocky 
Mountain States, have doubled their employment since World 
War II ; During the next decade it will be" difficult to detei;- 



ihine where the. geogj;^hic ball will bounce. The industrial 
Northeasi^ind .Midwest growth rates in employment, population, 
and personal income are rapidly slipping; — they are. areas losing 
momentum. The migration of industry from the -high-cost 
urbanized North to the low--cost rural Sou^h confront^, southern 
schools with' the necessity of ptfeparing, youth for employment 
in a vfery *imobile, market., It also raises the point of the ^ 



. 7 



"The Second Great War Between *tKe States," Business 



Week (May 17, 1976) , p. 92, 
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manpower delivery system developing programs that provide 
youth' with S'kills that are needed by industry when it considers, 
a site for its operation. ' '. 



4.' Educational Changes — The educational preparation of 
young people has undergone a, major transformation over the 
past half century~"the proportion of employed people with a 
completed secondary education has changed froifPa minority to 
a substantial majority."^ Consider the following data: In 

•ft 

1920, appro^cimately one in six. of -the relevant age group grad- 
uated from high school. In 1970, the figure was about four 
out of five. The past half century has witnessed a dramatic^^ ' 
change in the educational level of American, workers . Instead 
of terminating formal education after elementary school^ a 
-predominant number of young peq^l^ now entering the lal?or force 
.have at least a high school diploma, and about half of all - 
tjigh school graduates are continui;:ig with post- secondary 
education, with one out of five obtaining at least a college 
degree. 

The extra investment in increased education has given 
rise to increased expectations which have not been met in 
practice. As a result, fo^ many workers, education has not 
been the route to productive job opportunities. The median 
number of school years completed Ijx th§ U.S. in 1974 was 12.5. 



8 ' \ ' 

Stanley E. Seashore, "The Futufe of Work: How It May. 
Change and What It May Mean," ILR Ret^ort -(Ithaca, N..Y.-: 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor' Relations, 1975) 
p. 10. , ■ -. 
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With the educatxo^al level increasing, a number of workers 

feel that their skills are imdeirutilized on the job/ and tfhis 

is particularly evident amp^g younger workers who have some 

college background. , ' * . * 

• % 

At the same time, educational requirements will continue 
to rise steadily eVen for clerical and blue-collar workers ^"^ ' 
Further, the match between college graduates and job openings 
"*is not encouraging in ^ the short or long term.. Between 1980 
and 1985, .college graduates will exceed demand by ^bout .10 
percent. By 1985/Kiess than 20 percent of ^11 jpbs will' require 
a four year college degree.*^ ^ 

Two out of five American youths, i.e., 50 percent Vf those 
who finish high school, attend post-secondary institutions, and 
half of t^esie graduate. However, foijr out of five still 
must obtain marj^e table skills iivhigh school, two' year community 
colleg^, apprenticeship programs,, on-the;rjrob training, 
uncomplet^ cOllS^e progr^^s^ some type of remedial training. 
Further, Spproxirtiat^ly 15 percent of high school youth and 3 
percent of adults have been enrolled Tn vocational education 
programs. It follows 'th^^the small nuxnber o^ non-college ' 
bound receiving appropriate preparation for work has been a 
rpajor faictor in the demand for remedial manpower programs. 
What adjustments in the school program wijl be required to 
meet these changes? — ^ 



' ; ^ * K • ' , 

9 . ' * . • • ^ 

• Irving H. Buchen,* "Th^- Job, Market, 1975-85,^* Intellect 
.{December^ 1974)% p. 183. - * ' ^ 
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5. Income Changes — During the past 15 years, incpme has 

V 

advanced at a good Clip* Be£ween 1560-74, the median family 
income roge 35 percent after cost of liyi.aq;^adjustinents > 



'With the standard of livi^3 steadily rising in the nation, 
there has been an increase in the demand for products and^ 
to a much greater degree, services • The market place has now 
taken on the characteristics of an income service demand 
econopiy with a growth of jobs primarily in the service sector. 
Here again the educational ^stem must xespond to this major 
employment development, , 

6. Population Changes — Women's liberation, the pill, and 
increased female participation in^The^'^labor force came ^together 
in recent years, accounting for a sharp reduction in births* 
The elementary schools have felt the initial impact of this 
development. A declining birth rate will have a ripple effect-- 
/"that is expected to be ^felt in the high schools in 1977, 
according to the U. S. Office of Education • The drop-off in 
the birth rate will have an effect onncolleges and universities 
by the early 1980's, but t^ie changes in p^Qst-secondary enrbll- 
? ments are -speculative,^ since only about ^0 percent of 18 ta 
^^ 2A year-olds, are presently enrolled in school and older 
people tend increasingly^ to enter or return to college* 

Declining ^?frollments inevitably reduce. the demand for 
teachers, despite modest changea in student- teacher ratios 
£h^t help to of,fset some of the decrease. Continued swings 
of considerable magnitude in the size o£ elementary, high 
school, and college populations are in prospect during the ^ 
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-remainder of the century. Therefore,, operating at a low 
level of births raises the issue of "quality" rather than 
'^quantity" in American educati on, 

7. Manpower Changes- -By 1980,, there will be 100 million: 
people available-rfor wor]^, A significant niomber represent tfce 
post-war baby crop. EyenJthough the American economy enjoyed 
a long period of rapid expansion in the 1960 's, reinforced by 
additional needs for manpo'wgr by the armed forces, the large 
increase in the number of teenagers and young people raised 
the question as to' whether or hot the economy can sustain 
sufficient growth into the 1980 *s to provide jobs for the 
available workers. In addition ^to the probable lack of jobs, 
composition of the labor force bears analysis. ^ 

«Qmen npw consi;itute almost 40 percent of the total 
work force .^"3^^980, it is expected that one out 6f two 
workers will be fei^ale. The impact will be piost noticeable 

in the services sector where female participation has been 

j ^ 

traditionary centered^ Twb out of three women who work are 
married, and womeri with pre-teenage children are entering 
the labor forc^e ait *a sigjiificant rate. Women have always, 
worked for economic reasons, l^ut now, superimposed on the 
economic motive, is. the formidable psychb'logical factor of 
self-^realization. ^ Thai impact is changing work .values as 
much as the nature of the family., 

Bl^gks constitute another major part of the\ changing labor 
f orce Since World. War II, there has been a marked and 
relative improvement in the' employment, income and education 
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of blacks relative to whites due to a number of factors: 
a widespread public concern to reduce and remove long-estab- 
lished discriminatory practices, the more favorable geographic 
distribtxtion of the black population, i and the^lack of any 
competing labor source. Yet, the lower education, for 
example, cbi^titutes disadvantages that continue to affect mciny 
blacks. By 1980, on^out of seven workers will be black. 
Along with women, blacks constitute a significant element in 
- the 'labor /force. 

These, then,, are the major changes that form a critical 
mass during the next decade. It follows that efforts to develop 
a vocational education delivery system to improve tlife transitiop 
from school-to-work .must take into account each of thfese factors. 



Economic Policies and Problem of the Unskilled and Underemployed 



In the previous analysis of the changes in patterns of 

occupation, it^ was noted that skill requirements are incr^^sing. 

» 

Consider the implications of this trend at a point where 
^thexe Is growing concern about students achieving minimal 
competency in the basic skills'. A number of students exit^^ng 
frpm secondary schools today cannot write coherent sentences 
or handle simple arithqi^tic which poses problems for entry, 
into semi-skiri5a or skilled employment. 

Opting for unskilled jobs in our economic system is 

unrealistic particularly for teenage^rs in view of conflicting 

J » ■ — * 

national economic policies. 
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The national effort to undertake a policy of full "^"^ 
employment , based on sizable federal government expenditures 
^ that aire designed to stintulate the economy and help generate' 
jobs, poses problems when combined with an investmerrt^ credit 
to stimulate industrial" expansioxi and a policy of a minimum 
wage. Increases in minimum wages, albng with -the investment 
credit to industry stimulating automation, has resul^ted in ^e 
el-iminating of many low-paying unskilled jobs. - The opportunity 
for xanskilled teenagers to enter the economic system has 
become remote. Simple and repetitive jobs have been rej) laced 

• by jobs requiring higher skill levels. "We are developing 

a situation where a growing perc'sntage of our society will-not 
be able to find a job within their mental capability. Those 
- who are working will increasingly resent, being taxed to raise 
money to support those who are not working, ""'l^ 

Consider this problem along with the growing underutili- 
zation of college graduates. One study bas^d on 1971 data* and 
Using the median years^>oi schooling for occupations as a stan- • 
dard, showed that 58 percent of college graduates were under- 
utilized.^ "The Carnegie Commission report "College Graduates 

♦ 

and Jobs" estimated that 25 percent of all college graduates 
m the seventies would be employed in jobs previously performed 

* by non-college graduates. " Among the conclusions reached in 
the study was the pointy that in terms <>£ indeterminate 



10 ' - ' f 
Robert Kahn, "Is It Too Many People or the Wrong Kind - 

of Work," Business and Society Review (Summer 1976), p. 35. 

11 ' : * 

Ivar Berg and Marcia, Freedman, ^he American Workplace: 

Illrrsi^ns and Realities," Change (NovemHer 1977), p. 26. 



occupational destinations and practical doubts about retmfns 
on investment, more and more emphasis has been placed on' ' 

-speei-H-c- vQcattonar-pretTar^ioru ^ : 



^ These serious imbalances taking" place in the labor 
market present a situation in which there continues to be a " 
steady decline in the availability of unskilled entry le^l^^ 
^jobs for teenage youth and the increasing disjunction bet^en 
•educational oppirtunity and upp^r-grade jobs' leading to ' 
undereit^^loyiitent, i.e., the chronic underutilization of educa- 

♦ 

tion, skills, and human resources. Both conditions' ^rej^eginning 
to create a series of potentially grave economic, social and" * 
political problems. 

Trends in Council Form ation at the Local Level . ' 

It is important at this point to discuss the statd' of 
the art relative to the scope of community based advisory 
councils in the area, of education , and work. Tw6 distinct 
types of organizations are emerging-the Industry-Education 
■Council and the Work-Education Council-with capabilities to 
assist vocational educators in their professional development. ' 
The functions of each of these organizations pose a number of 
issues that will need to be addressed by vocational educators.' 

Before describing, the major objectives of these community ^ 
wide mechanisms, the role, of vocational education advisory ''^ 
committees bears examination. It is recognized that vocational 
-education advisory committees have specific functions which 
do not coGuct with the purposes of either the industry- 
EducaTion o;: Work-Education Councils." The American VocaUonal ' . 



Association has outlined the areas of ^advisory committee 
involvement in education in its booklet "The Advisory Committee 
fnd Voca tiona l Education" ; o ccupationaa siirveys, verification 
of course content, and support for proposed legislation. 
Conmiiinity wil3e advisory councils^have the capability to assist 
vocational advisory groups and other advisory 'committees 
within a typical school district ''or in po$t-secondary educa- 
tion in their initiatives^ To date, there has been minimal 
liaison between vocational education advisory committees and 
councils. One could assume that this condition exists because 

c 

vocational educators do not fully understand the scope and 
objectives of the councils. It follows that Councils and 
vocational education advisory coimnittees need to work closely 
in view of short and long term efforts required to ease 
youth's transition^ to work. 

, ' . Industry-Education and Work-Education Councils- consist 
of decision-makers from business,^ labor, government, education, 
and the professions. They are top echelon representatives who 
have the autt;iority to allocate resources — personnel, equipment, 
facilities — in support of an education/work project. Vocational 

education advisory committees, for the most part, are not 

ft 

composed of senior level managerial/professional types ar^d 
thus not able to channel an organization's resources for a' 
project as readily as a Council Therefore, an advisory » 

coimoittee's linkage to a council Njrganiza^ion offers the 

■ ■ 

potential of assistance in* facilifea^ng the accomplishment of 

■ , I" " , 

a committee's objective. Since committals and councils are 
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assisting education in preparing youth for entry into the 
workplace, the need for an on-going cooperative working 
relationship is es^entFal. * • ' 



Industry-Education and Work-Education Councils mean 

r 

different things to different people. While both types of 
community wide advisory groups undertake diversified programs, ^ 
there are, however, clearly defined missions for each category 
of* councils. 

Industry-Education Councils operate under a variety a 
names such as Community Advisory Council on Career Educatipn, 
Business-Industry-Community-Education-Partnership, and Business 
,and Education Council* 'Pfiey have come into being during the 
past decade, not primarily through the initiative of educators 
and have focused on the total school program, rather than any 
particular discipline. "Although in their earliest days, some 
of these organizations were formed to improve educational 

programs ill specific fields, most are now embracing the 'caree 

12 ' • ' • J 

education* concept.'* In Working with schools in implementirjg 

career education, Industry-Education Councils are helping 

to stimulate* change 'in the curriculiim and participating in 

staff development programs designed to provide educators with 

needed skills and instructional -materials ♦ , f 

Prepa^ration for work, using the school based model -in 

. career education with its career awarerjess/exploratiori/ 
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P^ul E. Barton, Sue B. Bobrow, John J. Walsh, Industry/ 
Education Community Councils (National Institute of Education, 
December 1977), p. 120. 
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preparation phases, begins at the elementary school level. ' 
Business/labor/government/ejaucation and .the home/family 
structure work as a consortium of effort in helping students 
m their career choices which include oppnrtunitif^s fnr ^f^l^ 
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assessment,, undarstanding the relationship of subject areas 
to career fields or clusters, and availability -of occupational 
inforjbation on the current and projected employment oppor- 
tunities locally, regionally, and nationally. Once the student 
reaches the senior high school level, he/she would choose 
prepa^tion for post-secondary education or a marketable 
(specific occupational) skill. Students become aware of 
and explore occupations within the 15 career cluster system 
develope'ci by the U.S. Office of Education. Vocational 
education would liave the -major role providing the marketable 
skills training within' tfie 15*career cluster framework- at 

»^ 

the senior high school under the career education concept-- 
one which includes youth mobility, in a, national marketplace . 

Thus, the' Industry-Education Co'uncil and the elementary/ 
secondary sphools have been pursuing a long term incremental 
effort in refocusing education and the broader community 
in ways that will help individuals develop skills (basic 
academic, decision-making, job seeking, job getting, job 
holding) and attitudes as preparation for paid and/or unpaid 
work. Vocational education *s commitment to providing an 
instructional program oriented toward the 15 career cluster 
system to meet the needs of a segment of the student body 
primarily at the secondary school level would be a formidable 
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undertaking, one which has yet to be realized^ on a national 

scale. Undertaking this course of action poses a major 

issue for vocational education when one considers its 

current role and the emergence of the Wprk-Education Counpils/ 

The Boundless Resource by Willard Wirtz suggested another 

approach in easing youth's transition from school-to-work 

through the formation of community Work-Education Councils. 

This community wide mechanism is being developed at a number 

of sites throughout the nation under a U.S. Department of 

Labor/National Manpower Institute with a mission in education/ 

work prienteS to the: improvement of counseling/guidance 

activities, development of local occupational information, 

a school placement service and follow-up system, and effective 

education-experience programs'*, l.e.> new methods of alter- 

•nating education and experience. 

The .Education-Work Councils emphasize the process * 

"collaboration" between institutions and agencies. There are 

a number ^of significant differences in scope and objectives 

of the Education-Work and Industry-Education Councils. The 

latter group channels the key volunteer resources of a 

/ 

coiranunity into the schools,. 'feowdnprove the total edggationaj 
. program . There are areias of interest in addition to career 
education, e,g., economic/consumer education, educatipnAL 
mana'gemen^ that engage a typical^ndustryrEducatlon Council. 
The^"^ucation-Work Council's primary focus is on problems of 

fsition from school--to-work for 14-21 year olds. As 

V 
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such, youth employment and local manpower needs are priority 
on a Council's agenda. 

Linkages with vocational education advisory contihitteeB, 
Comprehend ve ompj.oyment Training Act (CETA) prime sponsors 
and other manpower agencies are required for Education-Work 
Councils. Vocational education working cooperatively with 
these cpuncils and other manpower services groups are making 
efforts to meet local employer manpower needs. 

The Youth Employment Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 
adds another dimension to the school- to-work trartsition. 
Each type of community widq council organization has an 
opportunity to participate in YEDPA. However, the Education- 
Work Council would be a more appropriate vehicle to implement 
YEDPA legislation in view of its orientation to local youth 
employment and manpower needs. 

This discussion of Industry-Education and Education-Wbr 
Councils points up twi^ major movements, in education/work thai 
have important implications for vocational education. The 
long term imp^lementation of the career education concept into 
the total school program, having as its central core, the 
individual's preparation for work for a national marketplace ' 
through career choice, would. require vocational education 
to provide marketable skills training within the 15 career 
cluster, system. As pointed out previously,. Industry-Education 
Council's haye considered career education as the_top priority 
in their education/work efforts'. Yet, vocational education 



rsv confronted with responding to local manpower neqds and 

•V) ^ • * 

cooperating with CETA prime sponsors, for example, which 
hre more a^ropriate areas for Education-Work Councils. 
Rec^^tsnjciling short an^^ong term education/work ''goals on the 




part of vocational^ eduoflBss must be addressed at this time. 

Suggested Option^ for^he Professional Development of Vocational 

Educators ^^^^ ' " " • ^ ' ' * 

Indus wy^ducatl®n''an"d Work-Education Councils can ,^ 
assist in the professioni^ developmej^ of professional educators 



r^ognizing the changes in the marketplace confronting ^schools 
over the next decade ^nd in the context of long and short 
term nee<ks in education/work. The following are areas in 
which opportunities ar^ most realistic: 

1. Occupational Informatiqn — Community Wide dtJvisory 
.coLincil^ are developing occupational infjbrmltion systems 
in support* of a varie^ty of education/work initiative?- 
Occupational information (local, regional, state> and- 
national) needs to be readily accessed Iby vocational 
educators in planning occupational training programs. 
A vocational education advisory committee working 
closely with a coipmunity wide council can help develop 
occupational Hiformatlon diissemination procedures for 
vocati^^l -education, ' Councils have initiated or 
assisted in producing "area economic profiles arid in 
conducting occupational skills surveys whish benefit 
vocational educatiorf* ' 
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y 2. Curriculum Construction — Technical assistance is- r 
available to vocational education advisory coiiimittees"^^'^ 
and the schools through councils i»n identifying- needs of- 
industry that require vocational education programs. 
This is' particularly important- in implementing the cluste3 
.concept in occupational training. Rather than prepare 
youth for a; narrow specialty and risk technological . 
obsolesqence or economic displ*acement, students ape 

• trained in a/ broad area that includes a number of spe'cific 
jobs. Volunteer industtry consultants organized within 
the U.S. Office of Education's cluster 'system .and 
ourrentl^^ used in career oriented classroom, job place- 

ment, and career /Exploration activities, can serve as a 

L — - * 

inaj(^af-^source for vocational e^i^£ors in helping to 
develpp relevant curricula for a variety of .school courses 
3. Instruction^ -COmmunitv *wide councils working closely 

• j-u' * • y ^ ^ * 

jwitn vocational^ducation advisory committees can assist , 

/ in upgrading professional staff by providing research and 
^^ork-expe;:ience opportunities for vocational educators. 
Industry-Education Councils, with, their- experienfce in 
staf ^^development in career education ^and va^^us 
disciplines, are appropriate vehicles for individual on- 
site train^ing for vocational educators along with work- 
shops and semiflars for vocational Education personneJ^. 

Busine'ss representatives^ on a Council can utilize 
their organization's personnel in updating vocatiionaa 
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educators on new equipment: and techniques for possible 
application to' occupational training programs • 

Vocational educators need to understand the infusion 
of career education into the total school program and their ^ 
role in working with, other, school^ staff who are involved 
in implementing the career educat^ion concept. In- 
service training in career education for vocational educa- 
tors is recommended emphasisfing self-assessment; curri^ 
culum planning, i.e., career education elements and mfusion 
techniques; the^ career cluster system; career decision- 
making; employability skills; and th^ team approach ' - 
in education and work. .A vocational^education advisory 
committee cotild develop this ,type of program in coopera- 
tion witij i^a ry^ndustry-Educatiion Council. In addition, the 
Council has experience in cpnducting comm^jAity resour'ce 
workshops, a staff development program developed by 
members of the National Association fgr Industry-Education 
Cooperation (NAIEC) . Vocational/ecTucators ^can use .the 
workshop as. a tool in producingjan inventory of employers 1 
"As they visit employers to gather the information for 
their community resources workshop, they will learn a 

great deal abou,t their comcnunity* s employers and their 

' 13 

willingness to assist the schools." 



^3 

Prakken 



Placement Services; A .Trairiing Manua ^ (Ann Arbor: ^ 
Publicatiojis, Inc., 1977), p. 37. ^ 
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4. Job Placement— Indusfcry^^llH-nrA^s^n and Woijk-Education 
. ■ .^Councils have been involved in a variety of job place- 
ment efforts s^ch as student development with an emphasis- 
^ ^n job seeking/getting/holding skills, job development, 
.and follow-yp,. Services hafve included identification 
. of educationally related cooperative education ahd work- 
study, jobs' as well as career exploration and preparedness 
opportunities. in the community,/ including referrel to 
^ocational programs. Vocational educators can utilize 
'district wide j-ob placement servicers established in many 
instances -as an integral parCt of a comprehensive career ' 
•'Education system inMeveloping on-the-job opportunities in 
cooperative occupational education programs. ' 
Colpm^ity wide advisory councils have made significant 
contributions in these areas of education and work. Voca- 
tignal educators and their advisory committees have oppor- 
tunities' to contribute • to and benefit from a close relation- 
ship v/ith the Councils., in^ the 'scWol-to-work ponnection*. 

; In preparing Students for work' in the decade ahead, 
vocational educators and vocational education advisory 'cortunittees 
will be c6nf rented .with the major changes- in he marketplace 
discussed earlier in this paper. Together, these changes ' 
"when viewed in terms *of a critical mass, |)«.ll require an in- 
crease in, the effectiveness and efficiency of ^he vocational ' 
education delivery system's use' of its- resources in preparing 
youth for vork. ■ VocatiQnal education's linkage to" industry's 
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decision-makers through community wide advisory councils 

that are ^mplementifig education/work programs is essential * 

to the success of^it% mission. 

The growing complexity of the workplace wi\l require 
^ vocational education to provide a more comprehensive program 
of instruction; '^provision ^or qualij^y assurance Of its 
instructional processr and results; me^ans for development and 
testing of new programs when they are needed; and provision 
for locating, cataloging, and harnessing the material and 
htKnan resources of the community ii? support of every student* s 
learning needs." The community wide council' has the capa- 
bilities to l^lp vocational educatj-on meet these demands. 

Members. of vocational education adVisory committees 
and Industry-Education and Work-Education Councils are social 

— ^ - ^ 

mechanics, "They get their 'hands dixty m building and 
developing programs that help society. They bring their 
expertise, their insight, their experience, their knowledge, 
their fcommitment and ;thei3^ vpcation^l progirams . " Together, 
they hel^ shape our human resources in Americans workplace,^ 



14 . ' ^ 

Samuei M. Burt and Leon Lessmger, Volunteer Industry 

Involvement in Public Education (Lexington, Mass. : D.,C. tfeath & 

Company, 1970), p. xxi. ^ • • - ' , 

yDanA-el H. Kruger, ^'Advisory Comrnitteest - Partners in . 
VocatidTwl Education/" (Michigan State University, 1976), p. 7. 
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This .presentation is organized into two sections. In ' 
'• Section I, I will give some .background, a presentation of jny 
tuiders tanding of power. In the second section I will give- 
actions based upon this understanding that I trust will 
help' you bring education; labor, business, .industry and. 
government together for the benefit of students.* I believe 
- that you too must have a theoretical framework on which you 
/hang your actions and so I wiU begin with' that section. 

The younger generations today start counting from ten 
and'fen^with "oife-^, "blast-off;"" When you ate beginning to 
. work with the power structure in your area, you will need -to 
count to ten as was done in pre-space age. . .beginning with 
one and Ending with ten.. The purpose of all of this is, of 
course, tqj.help you hold your patience. As I say this, if 
certain people were here from Connecticut today, they would 
be doubled up with laughter o| the floor, jrhey know that my 
patience starts and ends be^re I can get any ntunber out of 
my^ mouth. But this is perhaps one of the most crucial points 
you must understand and. accept in working with the power 
structure: people are different and since you are a human 
teing you too are .different and must handle situations your 
. own uniijue Way.^ Whatever happens, do no;fe^ve up on your 

efforts to bring people together becauste what you are about 
- to enter into is f raughl; 'with frustrations, but ladened with 
benefits for -students:. 

Frustrations are extremely difficult to live with unless 
, of course you know yourqelf. If you know yourself, you will 
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know your, weaknesses and your" strengths. One of the first 
things you need to do 'then in working with the power structure 
is to hot only know yourself, but also act oh' that Tcnowledg^ 
and find people who can provide balance' to your actions. I 
want stress balance here and also explain what- I mean by 
the word. I have people who are often my* partners in "crime'" 
and, as such, they are my balance. Note I did not say calirting 
influence, just balance. These. people see other sides that 
I do not see in^a situation and, as a result, balance my 
^aqtions with theirs^ ' Now balance to me is ijfiportant as " 
take it from nature where the law of the balance of nature is- 
continually in operation^ This is a 'dynamic balance. 
Certainly things, even violent. things, happen in nature as 
all of nature 's, inhabitants move along Darwin's evolutionary 
pathway. Said another way, change is going to happen and ypu 
cf^n-eifciaer giye direction to change or have it happen to you. 
I^prefaj? the former as:l believe we must be continually des^- 
cribing a good life and what that good life can hold for all 
^people^ ^especially students, 

Looking at nature leads us to other considerations which ' 
are important when we work with the powe^r structure. Power* 
structures change just as nature change^. Life was extremely , 
siiiqDl^when one cell constituted all of life; life^ remained 
relatively simple in the guild era. In both cases, the power 

\ 

structure was Ac^latvely stable and,guite simplistic in terms 
of working within it. But, do not forget that history has 
9i!pwn us that even in the era %t kings there \yas often a 

# * 
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CQunterpower move to overthrow the throne. The law of physics 
applies to society too: for evelry force in one direction/ 
in this case power, there is. an equal forearm the opposite 
direction. Power is energy and it determines the (^ir,ection 
the body, society, will take. As you form collaboratives 
between education, business, labor, industry, and government, 
remember this law. 

Simplicity is no longer our way of life. Just as our 

^ 

understanding of nature has changed and has grown more complex, 

so has our society. Therefore, the power structure' has also 

changed- The power structure today is ^less stable, *less well 

defined, less obvious, than in past years. Lck>k at inter- > 

national relationships and how the balance of power is shifting. 

Irf another case, think of .the life and death power, the ulti-' 

ma te^ power compa;:able to that held by kings and conquerors 

of past centuries, ihat oil has on marine and bi;cd'life 

today. These ^nd many other cases of shifting power cause me 

to fopnulate an unwritten law: ^ living organizations, 

including organizations of people in societies and nations, 

grow larger and more complex, they must also become more 

intimately related, interrelated with each other if they are 

to survive.. This law can be viewed di^er on a macro or 

micro basis- On a macro* basis/ look at international relation- 

ships again and how a third world war could start in some country 

almost unknown to the western world.' On a micro basis, I 

see this law as the reason you are here: education, business 
- \ * . * . ^ 
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labor, government and other segments of society have each 
gone their own way* As a result, problems are increasing* 

0 

This cannot continue if the society is to survive* It is 
interesting to note that past, wars united us as the Republic 
of China is pow. being united behind its Ten National Projects* 
However, our last war divided us and now we must reunite our- 
selves in some new way. ^ • ^ 

A second basic element to understand in working with the 
power, .structure can best be told by recalling the story of • 
the grasshopper and the ant. You will recall the ant indus-^ 
triously stored food all fall while the grasshopper played 
its many garner and teased the ant for 'working so hard* But 

r 

then came winter and the ant -survived in his warm house 
with all of his food while the grasshopper froze to death* 
Each society can be found. on a continuum established bv the 
ant and the grasshopper* We, must 1 be careful here not to faLl 
into the typical American trap of bej.ng either/or, but repog- 
nize that continuums exist between two opposite poles* John ' 
Gardner perhaps said it best in terms of today *s world when 
he wrote, "How to* Prevent Organizational . Dry Rot," a few 
years ago.. Briefly, what he ^ said was that* an organization must 
build in* ways, operational ways, to insute that new ideas are 

r • 

continually fed into \he organization. I am told that in 
Peter Drucker*s latest management film" he indicates that one ^ 
of the functions of an organization's chief executive officer 
is to determine how iriany "kooks"'thfe organization must have 
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and can tolerate. Drucker and Gardner are saying the same 
thing but -in different ways.. This idea is found in any 
college freshman sociology book under the title of Institu- 
tionalization, Allow me to return to the ant and the grass- 
hopper and perhaps oversimplify institutionalization. 

In New England, as elsewhere, there are four seasons. 
No^Jtw© seasons are the same even though they can be called 

by the saine name. Let me repeat that statement as it is 

V 

extremely important:. No two seasons are the same even though 
they can be called by the same name. While the names are 
•the same, one union is not like another; one company is not 
like another; one school is not like another; etc. Within 
each rrame that is the same, there are many yarieties ,and as 
many variatdons as you can think of in existence. Let us 
call spring' the time when a vacuum or need is" felt. People 
are tired of snow and the blossoming of the first flowers 
sends new life into bloodstreams; new life appears in many 
forms in many places. ' Summer becomes a time of growth and 
maturing for the new life; it is a hectic time because to 
grow demands consumption. Fall arrives and the ant stores 
food to survive the winter while the grasshopper contii^ues 
his consumption pathway to obesity. But in fall, growtli slows 
and' even stops as the ^fruits of the labors of spring and ^. 
summer are harvested. In too many cases these fruits are 
enjoyed to the point of obesity. But wint^ is ahead an^ 



unless revitalization .plans are made, tha,-fBte o'f the grasshopper 
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may be on hand? some things die and -some things survive' 
winter and from those who, die, life still goes on in some 
form through offsprings, recycled deposits, etc* The picture 
I am trying to paint here is cyclical in nature. Let me 
return to my statement that I asked you to jremember: no § 
two seasons are the same even though they may be called by the ^ 
same name. We have just finished winter. We know winter wilj 
return next year but we dd not know how cold it will be. In 
New England we can predict that it will be cold. We cannot 
make exact predictions, but there are"^eat similarities in 
the cycle of seasons. Nature exists in cycles too. If 
history is seen as the recalling pf the existence of Man 
through life cycles, then some feelings, some predictions of 
the future are possible. If we are to predict theise things 
.though, we must see man^s history in different terms than 
most •people do now. Let me try to compress what I ctm saying 
by stating that there are three or four periods in a liffe 
cycle, even in an individual's life which bfegins with bir^ 
and ends with death; the same holds for society and organiza- 
tion and a person attempting to work with the power structure 
must understand thcCt segments of our American society are old 
and dying while others aare just being born. There is a con- 
tinual point of friction between the old and the new; the birth 
and the death. The power structure and its interest in 
changing things, or keeping things status quo as is. often the 
case, will be different in each case. Remember after World 
War II the statemenl; that nothing wa^ impossible, the 
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impossible- just, took a little lon'ger?. How often do you 
hear that now in the United States? ^ 

* Perh'aps one of our history professors best stated this 
whole thing: The people in England still thii^k of themsefves 
as rulers* of the British Empire when in fact they are a , - 
small/ relatively weak, country on a ^mall section of a small, 
isolated piece of a larger continent. The British Empire does, 
not exist anymore and even parts of it may separate one from 
the other such as in Canada's case. Think back in your own 
^lifetime and count the empires tha€ once existed, but are 
now dead. Think of 'the Roman Empire; think of empires cloBe 
to home in the United States like those lost in the depression- 
come closer still and think of some of the empires close 
to your home or your place of work — the superintendent, presi- 
dent, manager, etc., that was recently fired. Empires come 
and go, but in a rapidly changing world, brought on by advanced 
technology, empires or organizations live through their four 
* seasons at a much faster pace than they ever did in the past. 
The result of this is that we find difficulty in keeping up.- 
We' tend to think in the past and not in the future. Such 
a miiS-$et insures a faster death. for an organization and 
as a result, even faster change in power structure. Ifte let 
"future shojpk" control us rather than u? controlling oMt 
future. McClelland, in the opening pages of his book)/ . 
Achievement Motivation , talks of standing in what once was a 
world capital and, after observing the people an<i their society 
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stating that the people worked as hard as ever,^ut the 
world capital was no more. McClelland goes fur^hei^ to 
exjimine countries and varioxis v?a^d, locations 'and notes that 
geography cannot help explain why sonje countries work hafd .\ 
and make it while others, their neighbors, work equally hard 
but just do not have 'jnuch success. Mix' what I am saying with 
such titles as The Leaderless Vacuum , A Nation' of Sheep and 
others. In many ways, w«; in "TUnerican society are asleep, 
perhaps even in our winter and this affects .power. We are lilce_. 
the young juvenile who had developed sexually, but does not 
have the maturity to handle the new feekngs, instruments 
for sexual situations. Our power lives in the past and as a* 
result, is .truly not power. ■ 

. There is one final part in this' .first section on working 
with the power structure. Again I go to nature. Man is an 
animal. Animals naturally use power. Cows line up to come 
into the barn in a specific way. Add a. new cow and there is 
friction ^, even fights before the right placement is -found.. 
The pecking order cliche is no accident; ever-watch dogs 
play? -Ever watch a husband and wife team at a social gathering? 
Wha| about the NaKed Ape ; body language? If you think of it, 
both you and I can go on and on iriaming such titles and situa- 
tions -where power is- present and observable. . . ' 

For the purpose of our discussion today, let m* indicate 
that there, are at least two kinds of power that you will need " 
to be concerned with: position power and individual power. 
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But as each living thing, each season, is different, even 

though *th^ are called by- the same, name, so is each kind of 

power. Think of the last four or ffve presidents of our 

country. There should be no question that they had power. 

Some hdd both personal and ^ppsition power, - But each was a * 

living organism and thusly used power in dif feri^^w>ays-_ 

Enough of .theory, n'tow for ^ction; , * 

In this second section of the paper, Ijfc/ill draw upon 

my own experiences and ^those of^ others that^ I have known or 

read abou%^^A^ they worked with, the power structure in"*^ their 

ar^as. Surprising as it may seem, the firg^ action, vstep- In * ' 

a progiram is thinking. It is a^ lonely, step, but one' yai? 

must go thjsoiigh if you are to meet with any success in forming 

a ^collaborative with the help of the jipwer structure. During 
, . ^ ^* » 

process of thinking, I encourage you to write; write 'memos 

to yourself > . short, papers, whaj:^er, but get your thoughts on 

' . f 

paipe^ b.e^cause' you will lose them if you do not do this, ^^s 

< • % 

you examine your thoughts t determine what you believe in and 
Why you believe in it. Today I hope you and your team member^ 
are thinking ^f working wfth'and through the power structure 
and developing a collabprative effort between education,^ 
business, labor, iri^ustry, government, etc, I hope you and 
your teammates a^re talking ebo,ut pothing else excep||^fe)w do you 
fprfifta cqllaborative group in your own .particular si^^tion. 
Certainly ^sharing yoUi; thoughts with other people at this 
^meeting will^be orfe of the most helpful things that you can do. 



Perhaps the most important thing »to conclude from your thinking 
is why you want to brdUw these ofteg devisive groups 'together. ^ 
Pror? a personal bias-, i*f you .conclude that you believe in 
this action because your job depends on this mutuality, or, 
somepne passed a law saying this, was to happen,, thetf please 

^ • * « 

ignore what I am saying. Tf you have no higher convictions * 
than your job or- laws, .then you will not succeed with 'the 
power strficture; rather, ypu will be brought into line by 
power pe^/ple.^ Dc not forget that* laws can be pass^ for a 
whole variety oF 'reasons,^ incTuHingn5a"a''oB^ you " 

want and why you want it. You can control what happens to you 
if you have a firm base- of knowing^hat yet keep 

-an open mind to improvements in-your thinking. Said another 
way, rigidity will insure yotir failure,- just as mucin as latK • 
of convictipn will. ^ 
^ . The second step is to begin discuss yolir convictions 

^wi't h peers and people you tru s' t. ^rust is the key wo rd here. 

You will have holes in your thinking and you neec! to plug as 

many of those holes as possible before venturing outside your 
v.; , ' • ^ • . 

trusted -group. When you do feel secure with your' belief s , 

venture out into strange places. ' Write ?a short paper and ask ' 

differenrt people to -ftritici^ iV an<l your thoughts. If you * 

are careful", 'you- can alsq test the t.hinl^ing of the groups 

yotr-sTish to bring together by sending^ t?he papeW to .various ' - 

. ■ ... \ , . . 

perceived R(t>wer brokers, r would strongly reco'mmend that -a.f ter 

sending the paper that you meet with them* preferably over food. 



in a neutral 'place, to <^fer their thougfits on the ' siibject. 
By now -you will have learned to count tp ten becausfe people 



will take. your invitation as a means . of ^righting all ^ the 

wrongs of educatipn in general or of their own educational" 

• » 

^:tperien^es. in particular. Your function is to listen to 
their th<^ughts on collaboration , not theia? criticisms of • 
education. I suggesjt here that you be assertive, but? not 
defensive. You wild need these contacts and' friends later 
on. Often a first time attacker will become a' friend after . 
he-xrr^ she haS exhausted his or her agenda and ^pJ-H finds you 
coming back for more discussions. After all, ypur continued* 
reappearance with some attackers gives ^at person a^ense 
of power, if m no other area, at least in the ^)er«onality 
power area. ^ 

During this prpcess^bf thinking with strangers / you are 
really selling yourself and your conceptd^. You must be a 
s ale sman^iD, work wijbli^p_oHex^p_eopJ^e--^as^thex^^ must J^^L^a Jb.ei^^^ 
for them too. This time consuming step o£'ineeting new people 
on an in^Jividual basis -afl^ selling will have an' Impact on your 
thinking; it is ^an extremely' crucial step. If you demonstrate 
that other people do count, then later w^eri you call a large ' 
meeting, people will tend to. attend because your ideas become r 
their ideas.' ' In^ a reverse w^y, I am saying do not call a ' ' 
rftasfe meeting first and then exp^c^ things 'to 'follow natura^iy. 
You must 'lay the grpundwotfk before successful meetings ,can 
be held.' In fact, you must not only 'lay the groundwork, but^ / 
you must insure tHat the outcome is favorable for collaborative 



efforts. After all collaboration has Already begun in the 
micro stettmgs here, lunches^ . etc.,, because ^oth you and 
the others have shared' ideas. Perhaps you have influenced 
each other. - '- ' 

' - . 

In collaborative efforts, I suggest you consider doing, 
the following things: 

1.. Meet on their turf! Turfdom is extremely im|)ortant 
in the animal world and that includes. the human world, " 
The more, secure the stranger is, the more likely it is 

food a.re also acceptable first meeting items. f 

2. Be sensitive' to other people. Itearn to read body- 
language. Learn what it is \ like to be in the other person 

• situation. • Make sure that when you meet the stranger, 
your thoughts and igi^ormation are, organized and accurate. 

3. Keep your eyeballs on the ceiling. This tiieans that 

- -you must learn to become a third person and observe y©ur- 
* s6lf and others as you operate in a social situation. 
Note power and social moves. Learn to' conceptualize the 
whbie scene: Scene I, the imme'diate situation; Scene II, 

"•^ the iimnediate 'mixed with the past ,tp predict the futui 

situation for individuals and organizations;' Scene III, 

the roles individuals or organisations can and 'will asfeume 

.Ml 'Collaborative fef forts. However, be wary .of -thdTpbl'it'i'c! 

among and between peopJle and organi-zations. You can ge^: ■ 

\. • ' ** - ■ 

_ . trapped. \. ' , ' ' ' ■ ' 



4. Realize that resistance to change/ or the out of 
date thinking ^fiat I mentioned earlier is like the 

' China Wall. But, every wall has cracks and what you need 
tojdo is ff*^ but one crack and quickly step through it 

to move organizations into collaborative agreements. 

\ — ^ 

In other words a person inside making comments is' worth, 
two ""^SfeeB-^U't side shouiting the same words. ^ 

5. Develop and listen for networks of people. A*busiries6 

' \ *^ . « 

or union member may be also a towH -politician or* the head 
''"^F^lne " c liib , church grojup, etc. His othei:^han-work 
-group may wield ot^r influence. 'coo, the manager 

of one cpmp^ny will have a circle of^^riends who are 
managers of other companies.. Friends and associates 

' . » f 

u 

are more likely to listen to other friends and associates.^ 
Y.o'u will need^ people with credibility to support your 
ideas which, over time/ can Secome their ideas if yo^ 
'Stell them properly. Make sure these paople wijbh credi-- 

. ! ' . ' ' " ^ 

" bility gain credit for thp idea^ as they gain members 
the collaborative effort. * . ' . 

Concurrent with the- above should: , 

1. Recognize the, nature of yo'ur area: a corridor between 

i 

>. ' * > , , 

, -N, , • , ^ ' • » 

two cities, a rliral or Urban^area, *an area in, transition. 



etc. History has much to say about trahsporation and 
^other demographic an^ ecological factors*^ ^nd thdir\ 
injp^ts upon* people. All of 'these items have *an impact 
o/fthe^ ^ov;er strjbicture and its mode of thinking. 



2. watch the politics of the area and avoid being identi 
fie^^with any one side. However, recognize the, po,wer 
inherent^'in politics. » If you can get both sides^ 
speaking for you, you will have a good power base. 

3. - Qetermine who are the visual power brokers. Know 
thatt real power may be hidden so develop a sensitivity- 
to cues given by the visual power brokers.^ Ask careful 

X 

questions about who decides what. Power likes more 
power or benefits. Therefore, as you 'sell collaboration, 
weave in ixVpefits tp decision makers. * 

4. Do not plan to always' start at the top of the power 
block because what is seen as one blocJ? cfeg in, reality 
be many ^r^all^^ocks controlled by a hidden import^t 
someone^. ' Start where you can. and s^ll! Often a lower,^ 
power figure c^n help make 'things happen without getting* 
the top power broker involved.. 

5. Commxanicate! keep your friends and enemies posted 
on what you are 'doing* Write letters to keep people 
informed, explaining the what and why of your actions 
for collaboration^, • Write newspaper columns op the 
topic, especially in the free newspapers. I suggest 
this because many ^people who^ are homebound read free 
newspapers from cover to cover. ' TKfese homebound 
peopld"-^ of ten have 'influence o^ power brokers. Get on 
radio and television^, hut watch the exposure so that the 
Collaborative *ef fort does not bdcome your idea or you. 
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stress the collaborative successes of anyXgroups^ 
especially, those in your area. There . is ncJthing 
that breeds si^ccess like publicized success* t>iablici^e 
the first successes of any group you^get together. 
\. bo not ignore' labor. Too many educators make the 
mistake of calling on business and industry and ignoring 
labor because the former have been easily identified as 
powerf.ult people . Union leaders are also powerful people 
as are rank and file members.^. Let me remind you of th^ 
va|:ory of the coal strike-'with all of its happenings to 
bring this point out. Union people ^e'o:g^ten more con- 
cerned about education for the general public than some 
conservative businessmen. Us4 care here^ because with ^ 
the right people you can ge^ in the y^nq situation: an 
anti-union or anti-busimess. managemenAsplit.^ If you^ 
find yourself caught in a difficult ^tuation, remind ^ 



the parties involved that yoti are iio1r^rtr^heH: ^rgaining 

Mi 

table, but arg iifvolving them for the good of the students. 
7'. Learn to count to ten* You will have bad experiences 
and periods of time Where^ you will think^ ^ir is lost* 
Keep the courage of your* convictions i Just keep going. 
Qne thing power structures, -^nnot stand is a force that ^ 
will not give up. Remembel: the anti-Vietnam War movement 
and President Johnson. 

I have attempted to sensitize you to the changing nature of 
power and also give you some indicators that might be used 
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to ascertain the power structure in your area. ^From my 
■ ojsperience;^! have- suggested a nxinber of things you can ^c^ 
to -work with poWer structures in developing, a collaborative 
effort between business, education, labor, industry,, and 
government^ -Firially, i have suggested' things you must do to" 
and with yourself if, you wish to j^'e successful in your . 
•attempt to involve outside groups in- education. • 

I have to admit though that my own personal mode .of 
behavior is that if all else fails, use your whip an^i^tart 
cpuntin^ ug^om elev e n . We must mp^> forv.^r-ri i 



\ 
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USINC-ADVISpRY COMMITTEES EFFECTIVELY ^ 

OR 1 . ^ 

FIFTY VJAYlg TO GET MORE OUT OF YOUR ADVISORY COMMITl^lE* 



^I*m delisted to be able' to share in this important 
conference wirth you today. Wg^ve been hearing from persons 
in high places lately that education, to be effective, must 
reflect th6 needs and the involvement of many segments of • 
our society. In his State of the Union Message, President 



"Carter indicated that a r^iew Department of Education ^would be"^ 
created during iy-s first tef^ in office — in the hopd that 
education would be more responsive to the fieeds of our 
country. - • . ' 

Only lastjweek Commissioner of Education, Ernest L. Boyer 
called^ together all of the Office of Education supervisors and 
spoke* of his hopes for education in America. "Educat:ion must 
be viewed not simply^ as a pre-work ritual, but as a^process 



to he pursued from the beginning, of life to its end," he said. 

He emphasized . the need for lifelong learning for 'all 
citizens and ^continuing education for^teachers , "Schools 
^should ^e^ linked mdre closely to .the home. During the early 
years, children's attitudes are shaped and values ar^ formed. 



*By^Dt. AlberfJ,' Riendeau, - Chief , "^Postsecondary and Adult 
Occupational' Programs Branch, DVTE, U.S* Office of. Education, 

-at the Business-Industry-L^^or Conference,, The National Center 
for Vocational .Education, Af^ril' 3-5, J.978. 
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Parents — the first teachers — must become partners y;ith public 
school teachers in early childhood eduqation, - ' . ; 

"School^ and colleges should relate to business and 
industry^ as well. Clearly, we must add education to our 
work." ^ • '^\ ' ' . 

It' is clear that Commissioneif Boyer considers educatiori 
too awesome a task to entrust solely to educators. Without 
linkages with the places of employment in the world' of »work, 
education may too quickly get put of step. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF THE CONFERENCE ' 
In her letter dated February 10 in which she elaborated 
on this conference, Catharine Warmbrod stated that the 
purpose of the conference w^s "to develop programs and vehicles 
to update and. upgrade the technical ^and instructional competencies 
of. vocaticjjial instructors and administrators," 

_^ What I heard yesterday afternoon ce rtainly appeared to 

♦ ' ' ' ' ' — - — i — — . 

be aimed at doip.g. just that. Practically every state report 
stressed th^ use of ^advisory committees. The reported increase 
i in the Georgia State Advisory Council from 24 to 34 members 
last year was indicative of the g^ov/ing status of State . 
Advisory Councils throughout the land. , Our former Hiram Walker 
whiskey salesman from Illinois reported increased interest 
in the schools by business and industry. Then there was Michigan's 
* "Stay-on-the-Jpb" and "Explore Yourself" programs which wer^ 
designed by business, industry, labor, and education to give 
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the student a sense of belonging. ' New York'-s exchanges of 
personnel by business, industry and education ^as describe'd 
by Bob Ullery— in-his excellent report on "Club 20-20," gave 
us some insights on how far some States have gone with their 
exchange programs. The excellent fiSand report by team 
leader Russell Walker of Texas was another examp^le of what 
could be accomplished by a cooperative efforf by business, 

industry, education and labor. 

f . . . ■> 

It is a paradox of these technological times that 

unemiployment AM underemployment can exist side by side with 
critical\^bor shortages. Productivity, essential to growth, 
is sometimes' achieved at the expense, of the individual whose, 
skills become obsolete. The worker who does not keep pace 
through tJ^^ng and 'education soon falls by the productive 
wayside. Our schools and colleges need help in reding signs 
of the future. Tomorrow's job demands must be anticipated.^ . 
now, if workerif are to be prepared so as to escape the uijemployment 
roles of the future. '"T ^ 



EXPANDING ROLE FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Vocational education has a leading role to play, and a 
major contribution -to make. All of us in all fields who make 
up/the total community must strive to cope with the social 
and economic forces which are bringing^^profpund changes in the 
patterns of our livens. Vocational leadership must' involve 
itself more deeply in ex*ternal affairs, and must open the door 
wider for greater involvement of others iti the vocational 
ediication" community. • * 

71 
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, This wider involvement is the thrust of the new, vocational 
education legislation. This is the message which is found upon 
close reading _of nearly every section of Public Law 94-482.) 
The new legislation could well be enti,tled "Blueprint for 
Involvement. " . 

■» 

EXPANDING ROLE FOR ADVISORY COUNCIL^ 
Greater involvement with the outside world is implicit 
in the strengthened and expanded advisory councils under 
the new Act. Working with advisory councils is not new 
for vocational education leaders., But the significance of 
the new legislation is that advisory councils are not merely 
/to be tolerated, but are_ to play an expanded role in the over- 
all planning of vocational education programs. Representation 
at both the national- and state levels is being expanded to* 
bring ip more outside involvement— such as guidance and 
counseling, correctional institutions, women v/ith specific 



knowledge and experience-. of sex discrimination in employment' 
and sex bias in vocational education. State Manpower Service 
Councils unaer CETA, and higher education, it is particularly 

_ - « 

isignificant.that the 'law specifies that a majority of the ' 
advisory council membership shall not be from the field of 
education. They must be outsiders* The NACVE will no 'N^ 
^nger advise and report only to the Commissioner of Education, 
but to the Presidpt, Congress, and h.ead of any. other federal 
department or agency. 



WORKING AS A TEAM~MERC/Q * ' * . 

The ,new vocational education legislation calls for State-, 
evaluations every five years by .the Office of Education.' 

^Vle call these week-long reviews "MERC/Q's", which st^ds for 
Management Evaluation Review for Compliance and Quality. We' 
do ten States and one 1?erritory each year. We have just 
completed South Dakota^ Alabauaa, and North Dakota. Next week our 
MERC/Q teaih will be in Oregon.^ Each team^is made up of . . 
vocational educators from OE, representatives from Adult 
Education, CETA, Office for Civil Rights, and^a member of the' 
rational Advisory CouncaM for Vocational Education. This I 
teafa visit is in no way intended to "snoopervise'C s*ate efforts 
but rather is a joint enterprise to review selected and 
random items from the vocational education regulations to ' 
measure the degree of compliance. This is a rare opportunity 

* for providing technical assistance in some cases. It is 
an opportuni-ty to study first-hand, some ©f the Unique, problems 
.encountered by the.Stalres* It is another example of advisory 
council inyolvement in thd improvement of vocat:ional education. $ 

HOW CAN we' GET MORE OUT OF ADVISORY COMMIT^^EES? 

Vocational^education teachers at^ the secondary,- post- 
« 

secondary and adult levels have utilized local advisory^ committees 
with varying degrees of intensity du^^ing the^past half cent\iry. ^ 
Vocational agriculture may have been among thfe earliest prograitTs. 
to successfully capture the advantages of advice fr^ ^ocal 
committees. Durjng the late forties and early fifties, x 



^ the concept of local advisory- committees was) being ' reguj.arly ^ 

encouragecj by State supervisory per^inijel and by vocational . 

teacher education departments ai: the 6olleges. Since thijg was^ 
• ' ' ^ ■ , ^> . • 

usually ,-an option left to the teachers, committees were 

' - . \ ' ' ' ' 

organi'Zed in^some cdmmuhi ties ;b lit not in , others; ^ 

We have reached the pqint where few vocational education 
• , . ■« 

managers «?ould consider establishing new programs^ without first 

appointing a workipg advisory 4Conunittee. ' And the remarkable 

W. ^' ^ ^ • ■ . 

th-ing about these' committees "is .their unwillingness, to serve 
as window dressing for educators. Unless the2:e is a*^job to >ir/ 
do and they are part of the action, they 'would prefer to be 

• ' \, : • • ^ . ' ^ • ^ ^ ' ; ■ 

non-members. 'So in the belief th4^ advisory^ committees thrive 
o^ involvement, I have, prepared a l^tindry list--fifty ways 

get "J^^^out of yqur advisory committees. Cathy Warmbrod. , ^ 
iiAs had*cQpi^s made of this paper for ^ur packets.' Please note 
^^'at it isircommittpd to A fu|:ure publicatiorr of Industrial 
Education magazine. ' ^ 



Bas 



sea 



asea Hapon ±he imagination and creativity tha^ Has .been^ 
exhibited in this, room yesterday anci-4:Qday, I haVe nb doubt » 
*tha£ this list can be 'expanded upon.' My point was-rthp many 
ways of gettii>g..-mecre out 6t your advisory committees is'limite( 
only by yojur imagikationl 



/ * 



i ; . * ' TI& BUCK STOPS HERE; ^ . . * ^ 

I don' t, suppose times have ever been more challenging*^^ 
tp tl\ose of us involved \in education .than at this very ^moment 



in history*' VJith the; weakj^nihg of this •dol^.laiJsj^J^d the rising 
rate oX inflation, the taxp*a^6r is called upon t6 dig deeper- ^ 
for the support of education, *The energy crisis iS^ stiU. with 
us. Concerned parent^ worry about the me^al- fiber of oiar 
leaders — they fear for the ef^cts'^6jv^''€Ip^r .d^ ^hese 
are troubled time^, calling for^ the steacj^' hands and stout 
hearts of adults to set 'examples for our youth. ' * . . 

It is no time to be sidestej^ping issues^ or passing the 
buck. Let us remember the sigpi 'oli President Truman ' s. desk 

: • ^ ^' / . 

.which read, "The Buck Stops Here." The ^^oh tc^ he done by 
vocational education requires the help of industry;' bus'iness, 
and labor. ' The very future of our youth depends on such a team 
effort. Let»me close with a little poenty author unknown, to 

illustrate my point: " *^ , \ ^ ' 

' - ' ' / 

PASSING THE BUCK DOWN THE LINE • 

1. Said the college professor, - . ' " 
. "Such rawness in a student is -a=^^ shame. 
^ 'v. ; " Lac}^ of preparation in i^igh ^s'chQol 

Is to blame. ; ' , , . . 
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?. Said the' high school teacher, 

"Good Heavens, tha*t boy's a fool. ' 
" The*' fault, of course, is'witt^ the 
Grammar school. ^ - 

3. The grammer school teacher 
Said, "From such sjbupidity - ' 

• May I be spared .^^ They sent 
\^ Him up JtQ^me ^so unprepared." 

4. ^ The primary teacher huffe^, 

"Kindergarten blockheads all. 
. They tali that preparation — 
,Why^ it's V7prse* thajlL^none at all.". 




The Kindergarten teacher said, 
"Such lack or training never 
T)id i see. What kind of a 
Woman must that mother be?" 

The mother .said, "Poor helpless 
Child. He's^not to bjame. 
HI'S father 's' people • 
Were, all thp same.". ''^ 

Said the father at the end * -1 
Of the line, "I doubt the 
Rascal's even mine.*' 



■' FIFTY "WAYS TO GET MORE .OUT OS'''^OUjR ADVISORX.*;cbMMITTEES* \ 



' ■ ■ - ■{ 

an expandtn 
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^Ad\7i^ory committees are assumihg an expanding role in 
vocational *educati^. ; Our schools aifid'c^idrfeges are undeif pressure 
to proyi^e skalTs for a world which is engxtlfe^d in a technological 
revolution; Ntew methods f^nd materials use^ in modern day 
occupational fieljis are' being devefi^ped at a breathtaking p^ce. ^ 
Supplying the 'skill»fed personnel for^securing employment in. this, 
.rapidly chahgiiiig labor market qalls .for flexibility in* occupa- 
tional education programs, and» the full (jooperation of^usiness; 
labor, industry', • and, govjsrnments at- all levels to heJ)p keep 
gokls^of employers ♦in^ sight, * v- * • 

' Discovering what employers ekpect as *entry-level employees, 
'or as upgraded skilled wprkers^^ calls for ^oopera.tive planning 
by jschools and industries. Periodicallyv, occupatio^i'al* education 

programs at all 'leVels should be reviewed for appropriateness. 

/ ' ' . ' • 

:lVbcational education at the' secondary level should*^ provide 

maximvim options for students to 'find 'envploypient or pursue , 

"•post secondary voca*tion3.1 edudation progx^ms. ^Postsecondary 

occupational education programs should' provide for basic entry 

level skills and for upgrading 'or advancement in the student's 

'selected -occupational area. ^ * * , 



*By Dr. Ai^b^rt J. RiendeaU, Whiaf , Postsecondary and Adult . 
OccUi>a tional Program's *BrancK, DVT^, U.S. Office of Education, 
and* author of Advisory Committees fpr Occupational Education : 
•A Guide to Organization and Operation , McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1977. Copyri^IIted. for pOblication in the June, 1978 
aasue of Industrial Education Magazine! i 



The -educitional institutions are looking to. advisory 
committees for keeping them on target in t^^lfis of studen\ 
placement. Vocational education p^rogram objectives', curr:iculum, 
and teaching environment are 'developed, conduct^d/amT evaluated 
m consultation with appropriate advisory committees made up 
of representatives from business, industry,,' labor, government, 
and other potential employment, sources. ^ . ^ . , 

So far advisory, committees have demonstrated a remarkable 



degree of nillir^gnes^^ to be "exploited," By schools and colleges. 

Not only do^ they give unstintingly of their time, counsel/ 

and expertise, but they appear. to have ^ a great storehouse of 

untapped resources which \they would gladly ^hare with educational 

institutions if they were asked. The following, then, is a 

\ . / ^ 

list of ways to get more out of your advisory committees* With 



a little effort the list couj|.d, of course, be expanded. ^ ^ 

1, -Involve, lay aduis^ory members in planning ways for making 

occu^at&ional educa^tion availab.le, attractive, and meaningful 
to all students without .regard t6 race, <:reed, sex, religion. 



., or geographical Icfcation. 



2» P^vlde a- handbook for each adviso^ry committee member 

exp]^ai^i;iirig the purpose,, operation,, by-laws, goals, ancf objectives 
ot the advisory committee; and the .functions ,lay advisofry 
members are expected to perform. ' * * - . 

3* Iijvite ^lay advisory 'meiribers to Assist in developing ways^ ' ^ 

V' . ■ ' • ^ ^ ' ^ ; 

•for providing experiences which permit studetfts to learn 

' ■ ' - • ■■ - ' ■ 

by doing*; \ , . * % • > . 



Provide »parJ:ing. permits for members* to facilitate attending 

/ . • ^ ' . ' ' , 
cijjwnittee meetings at 1:he schooL* 

schedule advisory doinmittee meetings at a time conveni'ent 

# ' ' ' . • * 

foi: members to attend. ' ^ , " , , " - 

■ ^ '• ' " . ■ ■■■ • ' ; . 

Send a reminder letter aldiftrg. with art agenda of the coming^ ^ 
meeting, to each member about two week^'Sefore a scheduled , 
nfli^ting and invite suggestions for inclusion on the agenda • 

Rui^the committee meetings an organized time, schedule 

and hold to this- timev schedule^ ^ " 

A , . ^ . • 

Make follow-up yeports\ promptly to the advisory* committee , ^ 

regarding action taken \oa rec^immendations made by^ the * 

committee members. 

Invite.lay advisory membefs\ to assist iri identifying options.' 
for students to^change occupational* choj^ces and educational 
programs in concert with 'the Vrhanging nfeeds of the employing 
cort&ntmity, economic necessity ,\ personal satj-sf action, / ^ 
individual competencies, and iri^^rersts. > 

■r . . 

Ehcourage the, lay advisory members to visit the/school 
whenever possible/ particularly the classes with". which the ^ 
advisory committee is involved, • 

. ■■ ^ . ' • 

PrqjdJ'ide lay s^dvisory members with maps of the campus to,^assist 
them in^ locating parking, meeting roo^s^ etc. , \ . 
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12. Send a letter. over the signature- of the school's leading _ 

administrator officially notifying cfeacl? advi^o^^y member of 
* 5? — * • • , • ^ 

• his or -her apppidtment to the 'advisory dommitt^e. 

13. * Encourage, individual meetings with advisory committee 

members when an administrator or 'representative of the 

*■ * * ' . 

school requires special' information. ^ . , 

14 e Keep lay members i'nformecf about curr^t and pending State 
a^id Federal .legislation that wilj affect the school's 
^occupational pfpgram^ 

15. Inform the lajj advisory 'jnembers about the .pertinent actions 
and' activities of * the State Board for .VocationaX,^ucation. 

16. Assign the responsibility for staking minutes to a .school 
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representative at each coniraittee me©4^g. 

17. -Provide refrestunehts .at each comi^ttee meeting. 

\18. Infarm the. lay advisory members about special studies 

\ affecting the educational program of the* school. . . : < - . 

Inyit;e, instructors to occasiqnalli^ sit in pn 9»j3visory committee 
meetingfe'On the subjicV they teach. * » ' . 

AsK-the'lay advisor^ memljosrs 'Ifor recoipiendations and \ - ' ' 
comments for improving the effectivenesjs iQf the- advi'sory' 
cgmmittee and its meetings. ' ' 

^ 21. Snvite the lay advisory members /t3* school functions .such* 

. #s gr^duaitipn, bpph house, -special exhibits, ^th^etic events, 
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and plays.- 



FRir 
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22. Establish and maintain a climate of Informality at committee 
meetings, encouraging a two-yay interchange of information. , 

23. Encoufa'ge school administrators to reward the advisory* 
committee's efforts when particular goals have been Vchievedl* 

24. Inform. lay advisory members aboul; the^ac^ion and activities 
of the' State \<^is6ry' Council for Vocational Education. 

25. If possible, attend industry programs when invited' by.. lay 
advisory members. » S ^ " < ^ 



2p. 'Continually inform the Xa^ adyisory members about events 
concerning yocdtional education "at the 'local, , State and 



Natibnal levels. 



^7. Use the telephone .for convers^ions wi-th lay memb^s when 
confirming facts or seeking adVioe. 

28. Plan an _^nnu^'l breakfas't or'dinner for all advisory, committee 
^ members and invite a ^drstinguished speaker. 1 • * ' ' 

29. , l4>vi*e advisory * committee ' ineVqbers to.setve as gueSt Ipct 
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,in order to<»demonstrate special techniques or skills , or 
. ^ to discus^ current pract^^g^^ixL^a p.a^t4cular occupation. 

30\ , Work through advisory members to a^afl^e a^ condudted^ tour 
of 'industrial "facilities f or * scho61 *£ield' trips. 

3i. Inform t^e "lay advisory -membe^ about" the actioxis and 
activities of the school's qenerll advisc5i:y council. 
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32* , Schedule cbmmittee meetings regiftarly. . * 

33. Seek advice' of lay adAsory ^mbers for ways tb maintain 
professional leadership and administrative^ growth in • 
apationai edU(^ti\^i^^-<to make it a continuous process^ for 



occv 



, providing program Regeneration and self renewal of 
professional staff* for ensuring future dynam^ic leadership. 



34. M^til each member a copy of^£He minutes pf the advisory 
committee liteeliitig as soon -a;?ter the meeting as possible. 



^^^5.* IMake a ,remin'd^r .call each member' during the 
of the scheduled advisory fcommittee meeting. 
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361 Hold meetings in, a room that proy4^s comfortable arid 

quiet surroundings. ' . 

37. Recognize the efforts of a l^y adviso^-y member who 
contributes 6utstanding service to ,the program by any or - 
all ot the following 'me thodfe^t^ a letter to this person's ' ^ 

, superior, ^a letter^to his or* her family, a le^fc|^r pf 

cotranendatiop^ a release to .the school and local ^newspaper,, 
or a'jnention of.it in- major speeches.'* 

38. , Pujt a name plate on donated equipment showing the, contributing 

men^ber'Js jiame and firm. • ' ' ^ *' ^ 

^ * . ' ""N ' * 

39 . . Encourage instructor's to visit an^ tour the' facilities of 
industries *whidtu relate to thgir teaching* 

\ - > ■ * 
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40i Ali advisory cjinin^ttee rosters Should be. kept, cur rent \ 

and updated. Outdated ^rosters can be a soilrce of dmljarrass- 
ipent. ' ^ * * - 

Ch^cfe to see^that no advisory committee appointments are 
politically motivated. * . 

Seek\^assistance of lay advisory members for developing 
curriculum' whi6h is flexible enough to permit students to 
enter or exit' programs at increasingly complex opcupatibnal 
competency , levels. ' , • 

ft • V ' 

4 3. ©heck to see that the qualifications of all potential lay 
.advisory members are* carefully reviewed by appropriate f 
" school officers to ensurq(pa good working, committee. ' 

44. Include a student,/a graduate, . women, and members of 

^ ejthnic or racial minoiri'ties- on the committees. ^ ' » 

45. * Schedule the term ^of membership for a definite period of"^'^^ 

timsv 'with provisions for a regular system of replacement. 

46. ^ Avoid unnecessary det^ail work for the advisory committee 

^ members. They 'are busy individuals who are serving on a ' 

T? ^ * ^ * ^ ' . ^ ' I ^ 

ypluntary basis. » ^ - > 

* ■ . ^ " ; ^ . . - / 

^ V ^ . ' • : ^ ■ ^ . ' 1 

47*1 Have in attendance it all committee meetings a representative 



of the occupational educatibn department. 



v. 
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48. Have supervisors and/or coordinators of vocational 

*• * ' . * » 

education programs attend all advisory committee mee^tings 
on their particular , programs. 

'V . . . - 

4951 Have the school maintain a complete file of minutes of 

all committee meetings. Copies will be distributed to all 
committee member^ and alternates . 

1^* ^^11 "i\ adi^nce to hold at least one lurtcheon' meeting 

. ■ per year in' a gobd restaurant,' if possible, for the members 
of each active advisol-y committee. • * 

. ' . ■ " r 

And there you have it, fifty ways for getting more out of 
your advisory committees. No suqh list would ever be complete, 
but -the list suggests that' there may be a lot. of useful service 
remaining m that 'tired acting advisory committee if a little • 
imagination is applied — directly from your list. 
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CAN LABOR PLAY A MEANINGFUL ROLE IN 
' VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STAFF DEVELOPMENT? 



It is a particular pleasure to address such a distinguished 
group of educators whose primary focus is right where we in 
labor live. ^ ,^ ^ • 

For dl!). the grandi'J.^^ent programs we ^ave been asked-and 
been expected- to endorse fr 0150^ modular schedulijig, ^dgxfessive, 
back-to-basics, humanizing. Values clarification, thd' open 
classroom/ tracking, individualized instructi/on, to career 




a^ alarming growth of 
-one commitment has 



education*-none of which have prevented 
functional illiteracy in inner city 

remained firm.. Our commitm^jvfer''^ and conce^n^bout the nature 

and efficacy ''of vocational education has been constant. Oior 

♦ * ' 

participation, however, . has been minimal. ^- 

We h^ve, of course 7 always served in a technical advisory 

role OQ 'yoromittees particularly in the Iskilled tirades areas. 

\c 

Today, ^ the question is whether that role is adequate in 
serving the program, in serving labor's interests and,, most ' 

s 

important of all, in serving the ;ieeds of the students. Should 
the resQurces of organized labor be. more fully utilized to 
include structured input in nory- traditional areas such as in- 
service training for vocational ^education teachers? Of. course, 

,the answer is yesi. ' However, H.L. Mehcken once s^d, ^'Fc^r^ * " 
every complex question there is a simple answer-- and it is alway 

^ wrongs." . ' ' , 



_ The question is' complex' and the answer is too ^i^pie. let 
"s restate the question* in so,„e of its mny fo«s. Do, adminis- 
trators see a need? Will teachers bi^ecep^veJ Can labor's ' 
resources and concerns be successfully translated into usable ' 
Classroom content?- Is prgahized: labor sufficiently intjrested ' 
to devote the time,' effort ^d per/sonnel, required W meaningful 
participation? If it works In Akron, win it work' i,v.On,aha? ' 
What exaotlj'- are labor/r^Snoerns?'-, - " ' 

. I think that none, df us have the answers to all of ,these 

questions. At -^e v<Kry least f-ho' ^„^^.'. c 

yes" becc^mes qualified by " 

a series of "ifs." 



■ Let me begin with one I caA Seal with--"whaf exactly arS 
• labor^s concerns?" wi i„ labor have traditionally been* friends 
^. of the public schools and of Jte|ional education for one clear ' 
'and overriding, rfeasottvli, J * ^ ' ' 

Most of your students/ are .our children.. Most' of the .rich' 
are still i„ private schools,! insulated f rom ■ tte' ftares <j,f blue " 
collar A„e;pica. But we haye not lost our dream^o^ prbviding ' 
an Children with'^ equal o&ortu„,ity to become 111 they are, ' 
capable of becoming (Wough a 'fi'rst-rate p{a,lic e^ucatio„ • 1' 
.system..- „e ;U„t those' children who are capable, regardless '.of ' ' 
background, to become profe-ssionals' ,if they choos^. ' Ahd for those 
wh., do not^so d^oose or whospapabiiities; iie" e'lsWe, to " 
be -^iven ali the marketable skills' th8y4re cipable of Acquiring. 
And»bey.ond-marketabl'^kil,ls">they must be giyen "coping skills 
and sufficient acad^ic backgrourf^ . to 'be adaptable' a;d flexible' ' 
in th^.fac^ of an evercftanging society\nd job. market.. ' . ''■ 

■ i ? . . • • ■ - 



, . We are in no' way satisfied that our dream has *be^n fulfilled* 
^ And yet we are aware that the public schools remain the one 
hope we* have for our- children. That is why you have been 

able to count on. u^ locally at levy time and at the* state and " 

*• 

federal level at education, funding time. There is no "parent, 
vote." Parents are liberal and conseirvative, Democrat and 
'Republican, rich and poo-r, for and against funding public 
education. But t;here is a labor vote and it has- always been in 
favor oi qu^lity^^wblic education. We caxe^ ^ 

If you can help me answer "yes" to the other questions, no 
matter how many reservations, then we can begin tKe long overdue 
process, of building a co-operative effort. We have a <unique 
awareness of the world of work and 'we are willing to share it. 
If. we are going to establish an on-going relationship. that ^ 
will provide enrichment to both teachers and students, as well 
as deal with the concerns of labor, .we must begin-^ at the beginning 

The first step must be to establish contact with the 
recognized labor leaders in your community or^in your» state. 
THe mistake that seems to be r^eated over and ov^r again* occurs 
when the education community, with all good intent, decides 
to include labor input and then decides what that input will be. 
and who will provide it.' Taking that approach is guaranteed to 



resnilt in worsening , whatever ^l^elationship you have with your 
labor community. . ' ^ 

This first mistake is frequently compounded with an 

invitation to a few labor people to attend what appears to them 
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to be, either* a school lunch or a 'dhamber of Commerce luncheoA. ^ 
Most labor people who might be. available probably hav^ a ^ 
calendar full of lunch meetings at which the reason for their 
participat?.on is either unclear or misunderstood. It seems 
to me that these mistake's can be overcome by first establishing 
a personal relationship and discussing each others needs and 
concerns • .^This should be done as a first step by an administrator 
v*K3 has the authority to' speak for the program or for the schools 
and the initial , labor contact should be the executive secretary 
or president of tthe local or state labor council. 

Perhaps tljc best way ^o generate this dialogue is by means, 
of a telephone /invitation to chat over a cup of coffee. This . * 
will provide Ij^e vehicle'^for determining the extent of labor 
resources which may be available and the initial identification 
by labor of those peopTe with whom the schools shQUld work. 

there is not an established community work/education 
committee^ which includes members from both labor and management, 
it may rfot be possible to get off the ground if" you insist on 
a joint committee at the outset. This does not preclude the 
possibi4ity of a meaningful cooperative effort through a 
separate labor advisory committee which may lead to joint 
committees in the future. In fact, there is an important 
per*spective to keep in mind. It is not the responsibility of . \ 
e scnools to solve your local labor/management r,elations 
blems, nor are the. schools an appropriate vehicle for attempting 

to do so* Frequently a sepajnate labor cdnuntfetee is valuable* 

• ' '-.^ ^ • 

even when a joint committee exists. ^ ^_ 

, » ••I ' , • ' • 



3 ^ This provides a foriun for undiluted ^and* open discussions 
pf need^ If we reach ^this point in Kleveloping a structure for • 
conununications a$d cooperation ^ ^^e may finally be ready to 
take a look at some concrete programs. . , - . * 

If my approach thus far appe'ar^ overly cautious and loaded 
with reservations, I assure you that it is intentional. We 
have too *of ten taken a flyer at more than we cquld. handle 
resulting in the inev^. table disappointment with the results • It 
seems to me that wh/t we are attempting to*'do is so important 
-that it is worth taking the time to do it one small step at a 
time and to' d6 it well. . . t 

^ We'in Akron, after /Several years of developing the kind 
of sJ^iructure I am desci^ibing, have reached 'the point where we 
fe/l confident in a{)proaching some ambitious undertakings f 
;we have believed all along that the 'key to meaningful classroom 
content is t^ie individual teacher; No amount of attractive 
- matefrial or' jj^anagement decisions will influence the way a 

teacher teaches unless part^^of that decision isfhis^her own. 

/ ' ■ ' 

We T>4ve therefore, using career education as a vehicle. 
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develo/ed A program of in-service training for teachers which is 
geared to teacher ^ awareness, labor content and curriculum writing 
I believe that these models ,s. although developed wit:h career 
pupation in mind, are transferable at least conceptually 
' to vocational education. We-began last year with two voluntary, 
off- campus^ non-credit programs for teachers, advertised only, 
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•as identifying and discussing the needyfor labor involvement. , 
A mediocre dinner provided by the program was the only adcJitionaV 
incentive, ^ v . - • ' 

The" response was 'truly gratifying. After two suficessftrl " ' 
experiences of this kind, we have programmed for later this 

•month, a graduate credit seminar in conjunction with-Akron 

' * - * _ 

^University which will be jointly conducted by labot and ' - 
manag6men£. This one and one-hal£ day seminar will deal with* 
conflict resolution in labor/manage^ient relations, and include 
simulation, role-playing and hands-on experience in* dealing 
with current problem^- under the , direction of practicing professionals' 
from both labor and management, ' . . 

have also applied to the U,.S. Office of Education for • 
a $10,000 mini-grant to -conduct a three week program iyi conjunction 

with Akron University this simmer. This workshop, which will 

, . . , • • 

also iprovide/' graduate credit for participating teachers, will 

. : -/.-■• 
consist of one week of labor content dealing with labor history, 

' ' J-* 

labor economics, job market and current labor concerns, one 

. f' ^ ■ ■ ' 

week of developing implementation techniques, . and one week -o^ . ' 



curriculum Writing-. , . We hgpe ithat the net. ef fect of this in+ • 
•service approach wUl be an enrichment^ experience for the schools, 
for labor and mos.t importantly, for tjie stijdents. / 

Nor do we believe that we hav? achieved the' ultimate in 
sophistication. In fact we consider this only a beginniDg. At 
•a recent mini-conf erente" in wrashi^ngton,.spon?ored by,th^ Office 
Of Career Education, a number of other onions indicate/a a strong 

interest in seeking tp tak^ ^e fruity" of the Akron-^e/iperience 

\ , J- ■ 7' « . • 
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and identifying other cities Wherd labor resources and labor 

cooperStion would make^such a venture worthwhile to reproduce." 

^ * .. ■"***. 

The Arkon pr'oject also contemplates producing an analytical- 

reptfrt of our experience which we would be only too happy^ to 
share with our colleagues in labor find in the schools. I 
realize that we have only scratched the surfacfe and Ihopfe' 
that in our subsequent workshops we can deal' with more substantive 
details of these and other programs. 

It is my strong feeling that we ip labor do indeed have 
both a rol6 and 'a- responsibility to participate in our public 
education system. It has been gratifying to- note the growing 
awareness and responsiveness of teachers and administrators' in 
many parts of our country. As \ said earlier, we have a deej) • 
and abiding concern for the welfare of our children who are in 

your hands.. ' ^ . i 

i know. that I am speaking with friends today because 
historically no facet of our public education system has been 

♦ 

more aware of., or more' responsi\re tp,. the needs and concerns of 
'working people, and their children than the vocational educators 
of America.' 

* 

I look forward to building' on this relationship and 
' expanding-it so that we can, at long last, begin to tap the 
vast, resources so long .ovjbrlooked. - / 
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ST^ES • PLANS 'OF ACTION 

• INTRODUCTION ' ^ , 

Once the team leaders and' meinbers were'^identif ie^^ they 
wer^ forwarded instructions on how to' develop the pl^n-of- 
action nari^t^ive. These guidelines were given, to, ensure a 



common core of information from each team. The' teams were** 

t. 4* 

instructed to prepare a preliminary plan-of-action report 
prior to the cohf^rence to be submitted to the project staff. 
From the gaps and deficiencies and the proposed plans-of- 
action specified by the state teams, the project staff identi- 
fied the needs to be addressed at the conference. With the 
te<;6inical assistance provided at tJie conference, the stalbe 
teams then finalized their plans-of-action. 

All. teams were required to (1) prepare a summary gf recent 

and/or current efforts (stat^-of-the-art) in^^feiieir sta,te to 

t — 

utilize busi*iess-industry-labor inputs^ in vocational education ^ 
personnel development programs, (2) identify gaps and >4ef iciencie 
Xn this effort, and (3) write a plan-of-action for the* coming, 
year'to improve and expand these endeavors. Thus, the reader ; . 



can gather the state-of-the-art in the ten participating ^states 
by reading the first section in each state's report. 

The, plan-of-action of each state containing appropriate • 
subheadings follows in alphabetical order: ^ * ' 



CALIFOMillA 

BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND LABOR INPUTS INTO 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL QEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

PLAN OF ACTION : 

Curfrent Efforts " } 

The firs.t annual Industry-Education' Council, a- 
st^te-wid.e conference held in 'January of 1978, was 
attended by 2,300 persons from business, industry, labor . 
and vocational education. (20 councils, 26 projedts) «^ 

Teacher education frequently copperates with business, 
industry, and labor to offer inservice^ training for these 
groups. - • • ' • . , 

./There are vast numbers of advisory committees func- 
tioning at all levels of operation — local, regional, and 
state. Persons from business, industry, and labor con- 
tribute their talents ^to making these advisory committees 
to vocational programs an effective jnethpd of communication 
and collaboration. 

Vocational students receive ^n-the-job training in 

% * 

California businesses and public agencies through voca- 
tional cooperative education programs. Both labor $ind 
management accept trailiees and supervise their work and 
, learning. ' ' . ' 

Instructional materials developed .by vocational 
education are used in* business, industry, and labor; * 
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vocational education also uses materials devfeloped in 
the business world. 

Vocational st^^nt organizations receive much support 
from business, industry, and labor. The support takes ^ 



many forms such as speakers, tours, technical advice and 

* ^ / \ • 

contributions in material and money. 

Demonstration projects illustrate B-I-L cooperation. 
Local schocn districts provide inservice using B-I-L as 
resources as well as state and teacher education groups. 

.II. Gaps and Def iciencie^s " • " 

Communication and collaboration need to improve. 

A network of articulated relationships with ongoing 
exchanges of resources such as i/iformation^^ and . 

'materials needs to be established. " • 

The coinpiitinent of both educational and business/ 
industry/ labor organizations needs to be stimulated to 
address the tasks of staff development. Top level, execu- 
tives of B-I-L aijd education ^nd government agencies need 
to be involved in staff development commitments. 

Existing collaborative efforts need to be identified 
■ and replicated, ^ . , , , 

Staff development related to vocational education 

needs to occur in business, labor, government and education. 

* * ) . 

An inventory of current practices and An opportunity 

to acces? and replicate these practices is needed. 
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Need to identify and collate resources, i.e^, 
vocational, education, CETA, B-I-L, etc. 

J i 

N6ed to set priorities fox staff development. 

\ * . , 

III. Plan of Acition 

A. Identify participants (i.e., B-I-L, e^^K-16, etc.) 

B. Identify barriers and options to provide staff , . 
development, ' ' ' 

'identify resources tl) support programs; collate for 
use and modify barriers. 
D. Establish priorities. 

Develop pilot models. ^ . * ^ 

F. Test models and modify. 

Disseminate and inservice (through B-I-L and Education 
network) . * 
H. Review, recomm^^d, and modify policy. 

ft 

Time Line 

1978 . 1979 

" Jan Apr Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Mar Apr Jne Jly Aug S^t Nov Dec 

1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 



s. 




7. 



^ ' 10^ 



Organizational Development 

A. Establish task^force — initiate target ^roup '7-14 to 
expand , to K-16, > 

1. - Key B-I-L, government, federal — decision ma"kers 
a. Implementers from same organizations^ above do 
work and l:^port• 
Establish linkage with relate'd organizations, i.e., 
USOE, CTA, FTE, CAVE, etc. ' . 




CONNECTICUT 



BUSINESS, industry/ AND LABOR INPUTS INTO' ^ 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
. f ' • 

- PLAN OF ACTION. 



Current Efforts ' 

A, Representatives from B-I-L have been selected for 

'ali personnel interviewing teams for professional 

personnel, * ^ . . . ' 

A conference for^ vocational education administrators 

was held last spring, including ^represer^tatives from 

B-I-L to develop' communication channels, Foll'ow-up 

conference planndd for -1978-79 • . , - 

« 

Local community education work councils have been . • 
organized in more than 40 towns in Connecticut through 
an EPDA project last year with Regional Education 
Agencies, These Councils ar J 'known by the acronym as 
BLIPPS (Business, Labor,, Industry, Professions, Parents, 
and' Students) 'and have functions for local advisory * / 
committees or gp?ups. It i& expected that^hese BLIPPS 
will be absorbed by the newly developed advisory council 

D, B-I-L continue to serve on state-:wide area and local 
advisory and/or craft committees especially with the 
area regional vecational technical schools and the 
the area agricultural- centers, 

E, Cooperative exchange progr:ams with business and industry 
in all fields (including .guidance) will continue during 
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the sturaijer of 1978 and are planned** j:c/ continue for the 
suminer of 1979. In addition, exchange between teachers 
-and members of eraft committee job stati||^H[P^anned, 

B-I-L. will conJ:inue" to be Involved in thepianning/ 
operation, and evalUatipn of youth grc^p p^ograing- 
(VICA, FFA, PBLA, DECCA^ FHA, HERO, ^JUNIOBT AQHIEVEMENT) 
G. Inservice -training using industry facilities* for . 



training is to be cpntinued (i;e., automotive foreman 
workshop, graphic arts short- t^rm, workshop 'and yearv 
* . long internships, industrial ar)t teacher $ 4:0 equip- - 
ment manufactVirers, nurses, to specialized hospitals 
or health institutions), . \ 2 



Gaps and Deficienices . \ . . • 

A. Lack of a state-wide coordinated program for B-I-L 

and the education System of th0 state. 

* - - . , * *» 

B. Lack^f communications; between 'agehciee and B-I:^ 
, -cduncils and among c6uncils. 

C. Lack of guidance to B-I-Jj councils, .their "organization', 

♦ operation and. role within ^the vocational education 
system St the sifc^e arid all levels./ 

B. Lack of pai'ticipation of B-I-L in^ curriculum develop- 
r^nt, approval arid* use within 'the school^. . 
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III, Plan of Ac?i^: j ^ 


Methods and Procedures 


Time Table 


Milestones 


Expected Outcomes 


Evaluation Methods * 


— : ^ — . ^ 
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It is planned CO In&rutiu advisory 
a.ivI/or cr.ii'c 1 oninlttce mcji^^ers 
t*o Work wich curricuju?n committee:) 
in upviating and developing new ° 
ourrlcuium (Iticiude task analysis) 


Advisory and craft 
comicittcic mumbers will 
.be appointed to curr- ' 
iculum comiiifttccv 


Begin 

July, I, 1978 


Start July I, 
^78 and add 
as new curric- 
ulums to be 
developed. ' 


Curriculums will 
mirror new condi- 
tions and trends. 


Industries will advise 
if students ate better 
prepared for new fields 
in business and industry. 


DGVclop.nuidalir.es to train 

Bit Advisory Councils and how to 

use a'dvisory corrjnittees and 

COUDCilS' ' , * 


■Area service agency 
(ACES) will be'con-r 
tracted to develop 
guidelines and in-* 
service ed. programs. 


To be 
completed 
Sept. 1, 1978' 


ComplQted 
9/1/78 
Reviewed by 
12/1/78 • 
Published & 
Distributed by 

Slim: 


' Advisory councils 
will operate more 
effectively. . 


Self-evaluation by 
advisory councils 
annually. 

\ 


Develop Internship^ prograxs with 
Business and industry xis part of 
training programs in all fields 
of vocational education. 
% 

V . 


Internship programs 
to be developed in 
one college and one 
university responsible 
, for vocational training 
V in state. \ 


Development 
' by 6/30/79. 
Start by 
7/1/79. \ 


First evalua- 
tion by 
Sept. 1980 ^ 


Teachers will be 
more knowledgeable 
' about actual work- 
ing conditions^ etc.^ 
in BIU 


Self-evaluntipn by ^ 
participants. 
Evaluation by 
administrators. 


Recommend appointment of EJuca- 
tiuji, .iiiijlncsb, Indusiry, Cabor, 
Coordinator at State Organ. > 
level . 

— — 


Request job be set 
up by personnel arfd 
approved by commis- 
sioner. 


Job approved 
by Jan. 1, 
1979. 


/ Appointment 
by Sept. 1979. 

• 

» • 


Better cooperation 
and more interaction 
of vocational educa*- 
tion efforts. 


By advisory co»incils— ^ 
and by definite program 
developed lor state. 


I Developing a nodel to be, in- 

eluded in ir.-service training 
> for vocational education leaders. 

! ■ ■ ( 
! -■• ' - 


Developing of special 
module and publishing 
of some. 


1978-79 ■ 
aca<^emic year. 


. Fall* 1978- 
modules 
Spring 1979- 
instruction 
^ Spring 1980- 
evaluation. 


Better understan2Sing 
.and appreclatio.n of 
the need for Busi-' 
ness, Education and 
Labor cooperation. 


Follow-up study of 
participation of.' 
training and their 
involvement in BIL. 
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GEORGIA; ' . . 

^ BUSINESS, " INDUSTRY, AND LABOR INPUTS INTO 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL D^ELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

», • * ' 

^ PLAN OF ACTIOK 
L 

Current Efforts • * \ , 

'^At the present, time,. there^^aVe -a rivunber of channels 
by which labor,, business, and ^indu^ry ^^rovide inputs 
into vocational education personnel development programs. 
. The State Advisory Council fqr Vocational Edugation 
.participates in the planning and ^evaluation vocational 
-education program's, ^^Annually^ the Council provides the 
'State Board of ' Education with recommendations on program 
improvements. These recommendati'ons include suggestions 
on personnel development programs* / 

Other' sources ot ^inpu-t are the advisory committees of 
the local systems. These Committees are* foirmed with' 
members from the local communities aryi with representa- 
tipn from labor, business, *and industry. The committees 

work very closely with local Educators in assess^ing an 
recommending program improvements ^including personnel 

development.^ ^ , ( 

On^ specific source of input is that of the craft 

committees, at the ^teal level; /These committees are 

composed of persons employed fn the specific occupations 
' * . ' * ' 

. for wti?.ch the committees are formed. Their inputs are* 

widely used, especially in recommendations concerning 



new 'methods, techniques, products, etp.- Based on these 
rfepoinmendations, an average of 200 teachers return to 
ind^ostfv each year to uj)date their skills in ibheir occupa- 
tiopsj Georgia has an 'organized occupational ipSate . 
program td facilitate and assist yocation^l^ teachers in 
returning to ,bpsiness, or industry • * ^ 

Another chann'el by which labor, businV^^, and industry 
provide inputs to personnel development programs is the 
Cooperative ^Programs, These programs are ihtegratfea m 
vocational education at the secondary level. Participatip^ 
employers make significant contributions by allowing . 
vocational educators in their facilities on a daily 
basis. The employers* participation in the youth club 
programs are also significant, * , 

The Georgia Quick Start Program is designed to provide 
specific training to personnel of new or expanding 
"industry in <the state. This program provides an* exten^ive^ 
contract between laboff industry, and vocational education 
Inputs from companies served^ by the program are frequentj.y 
received and used in the ^planning of personnel develop- 
ment programs. • " ' *• . ' ^ 

Ongoing research also provides an opportunity for* 
labor, "business, and industry, to have inputs ih personnel 
development programs. 

The State of Georgik sponsors, each fall, sta^e-^ide , » 
inservice activities for all personnel in vocational 
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education. The activities are for the most/ part, designed 
and' Vfonducted by representatives from busi/ness/ industry , 



and( labor. 
1 



1 » 



II. ' Gaps and Deficiencies . 

One viaible problem with the abpW described input 
* from labor, business, and industry in personnel develop- 
- ment programs is that there exists ho/ central cobrdirtation 
of inputs which result in.maximiim utAization of these 
' ' inputs in the planning of personnei'L^/felopment programs. 

III. Plan of Action 
A. / Improvements to be implemented:! 

" A- system for obtaining ^pft,s at the state level 
♦ ' will be designed to insure • 



1* that all inputs come 
2. tn^t inputs are used 



personnel develppment 



tio a central point; ' . ' 
i:o help the plannina of all 
programs; 



r recommendations have 



^ B. 



3. tnat feedback is pf-oxjided^ to the groups giving 

r . ^ 

inputs as to how the: 
*been used. *. _ 

} 

Methods and procedures- used: 
A coordinating councy. c< 
from business, industry ,. laljor,' State Department of 
Education, university personnel, 'and LEA officials, 
will "be organised a^id' charged -with the responsibility 
of making improvements listed above. 



imposed of respresentatives 
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Work will begin inuriediately on organization of 
_the council. Initial, meeting of the^council is, 
anticipated to. be* ih early fall of 1978. 

Expected outcomes 'include but are not limited 
to the following:' * — 

1. Input into preservice and inservice teacher 
' education ^ • , * 

^2. Input into local and state staff development 
'plans'' V, . ' ^ ' , / . ^ 

3. Input iat<j^,curriculura development activities 

' t 

4. Clearinghouse for local and state advisory 

* 

committee, recommendations. 
The first duty of the ^council *wiJLl b6 to define 
and limit the objectives of the council. Evaluation 
procedures will be biased on the attainment of those ^ 
objectives. ' ^ 

The^ team members will, be responsible for the 
initial organization 6f the council. Once this 
organization is cpmpleted, t-hey will serve either as 
members of the council or in an advisory, capacity - > 
to the council. , ' 

1. Instrument one will assist individuals' in 

recording pertinent information on a dqntinuous 
basis. ' , 

^ - , 2. Instriment two will be used to summarize ' 
inf ojrmation -recorded 'in one above . JThe 
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<^ummary will be submitted to the personnel 
^ > development coordiijatdr of the state*. 

* • '3. Instrument three will be uSed to provide 
'feedback to. those submittitig' inputs. ' ' 
Timetable for implementation': , / 

Once the system is designed, it will be implemented. 
It is expected that .the implementation will occur i-n 
Fy-79. . i ' ' - 

Identification of anticipated outcomes; 

It is anticipated that new technological develop- 
ments in business and indust2^y-:will be not only 
assessed in time, but also anticipated, in' order to'* 
prepare, per sQnnel iTn adequate time before signif ica^t^* 
changes take place. ^ In add^ftion, 'lab&r trend inforifia- 
tion will be 'invaluable in th'e planning of new programs. 
-Evaluation methods: /_ * 

There will be a number of ^objectives identified in 
the sS^stem. Evaluation will consist of how well* these 
objectives are being accompl*i shed and how well these 
objectives are being used in * the. planning of pe^fsonnel 
development programs. ' * . ^ 
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.-ILLINOIS-, • A 

BUSINESS., INDUSTRY r AND LABOR INPUTS INTO 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PE^ONNEL DEVELpPMENT PROGRAMS 

PLAN OF action: * I 

" Current Efforts ^ ^ 

Business, industry, arl^ labor want to -provide 
teachers and (counselors with more information about and ^ 
experience in the world or work. Work-education councils 
in Illinois make a major contribution toward this epd. 
Some organizations having a significant impact are the 

■ Tri-County Industry-Educatibn-Labor Counti 1 , Work- 

; • * ' ■: 

! Education Gpundil of the South Suburbs, and Southern 

Illinois University Schoolof Education. 
V The state of the att in' Illinois includes thfe i 
^ following prbgrams and projects: 
. . A. *Pormu for vockti4>nal directors and teachers to 

'articulate and coordinate vocational occupational 

* , programs. ** ' • 

? B ^ Involvement in ciarriculum development and staff * 

'development' needs as a result of Illinois joining 
the V-Tecs Consortium of States. I 

C. 'Career Guidance. Iris^tute, a gradliate-;Level 

program wi'th 30 "Tiours of hands-on experiences 

i ' • 
, in business/industry/ labor work sites. 

D. ■ Building Trades v^urri-culum Committee for Voca- 

tional Education Peoria School District JIo. 15^ 



F* Mini VocationalrCareer Day, * * ^ 
G, Computerized Vocational Information Program. 
- , The application of computer systems ^tp vocational 
exploration prbgr'ams* A system that directs 
itself specif icaliy* and logically to the needs^ 
^ ' of the studeiTt* Counselors need a support 

system ±hat provides immediate and detailed 
vocational ocqupational status inforination. 
Educators need specific and realistic data on 
occupations* ^ / /^^ . - - 

Apprenticeship Forum: To learn the needed 
vocational educational requirements for pre- 
^ . apprenticeship fcurriculum. 

I. Individu4ll^tudenj: in-depth interviews with a 
person in* the occupation in which th6 student 
^ ^is interested. 
J. Classroom resoufce people available to teachers 
and students' from^ requested 03?cupational areas. 

II. Gaps "and 'Deficie ncies » . ^ . * 

— / V . t 

There is a- lack of opportunity to gain ^experience * 

r and to learn from actual wprk e^xperience on^ the job in 

business and industry. There is a need for improved 
V linkage^ on a state-widd b^sis utilizing the .input of ' 

. , business, industry, and labor, Illinois has not ^ 

adequately utilized the resources available..* There xs / 
y a need to form collaboratiye efforts on, a local basis, , 

ERIC , ■ • . \ * ■ ; ; ^.^7 . • 



coordinated by the Illinois Office of Education, 
Division of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education. 
There should be more " swap " programs between educators 
and industry. Also needed are • traininc? proarartifc in industry 
(graduate and undergraduate) whereby students ^ill work 
fcr one year (2,000 hours) to gain on-the-job. experience. 
BuSlness, industry,* and labor people should be involved 
to a greatet extent in the developn^nt of service and pre- 
servi^ce programs.- 

t 

* 

III. Plan of Action \ 

A. Identify^ improvements to be implemented: 

1^ Develop summertime employment opportiinities for 
vocational education personnel. * 
"b. Methods and* procedures to be used: 

1^ ^ Develop empldyjaent opport\inities through business, 
industry, and labor. 
C. Time table: 

'1. Forvthe-year 1978^1979. - " ' . 

D/ Exacted Outcomes: ^ " ^ 

1. Best learning experience vocational education 
' , personnel can have t^^Jrt^ke their counselling and 

teaching more effective. 
Evaluation' methods: ' - ^ . ' 

1. Follow-up after completion of work experience 
\and se,lf evaluation. 
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]^le of each team member in implementing plan: 
1. Contact and Ipcatfe employers to offer employ- 
ment opportunities td teachers and counselors 
during non-teaching periods. 
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X MICHIGAN^ 

BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND LABOR INPUTS INTO , 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

PLAN OF ACTION 

Current Efforts ' . , 

Many activities have been implemented in Michigan 
for the purpose of including business, industry ,- and 
labor input into vocational. educatioVi in general. Activ- 
ities which utilize business, industr^y, and labor inputs 
for the purpose of improving professional development 
have been limited. 

1. Some activities have been conducted through our 
State- Advisory Council for Vocational Education. 
Presently, the chairperson of the council .sub- 
committee on professional development is a 
business person who is extremely interested in 
vocational education profe'ssional development. 

2. - An rnservice training program for effective utili- 

2:ation of advisory committees was developed in 
Michigan with input from business, industry, and 
•labor. 

3^ National Manpower Institute— Livonia .Industry/ 

Education Council. 
4. Education/Industry Cooperation Conference, 

sponsored by Michigan State University — 1976. 
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Three-hundred local vocational educators and 
business persqns attended, ^ , ^ 

5, Community Resource Workshop — sponsored by Michigan 
State University, Thirteen workshops, held in 
summer of 1976 for guidance counselors and 
vocational" teachers, 

6, State Chamber of Commerce is working with/career 
education and vocational education; it sponsored 
activities and fianctions, 

7, Chamber of Commerce— ^cational Education Activities, 
Many actiyitiea jointly sponsored ih Flint. 

8, Network of Advisory Committees across the State 
of -Michigan, 

» 

9., Interhship programs for vocational teachers. 
Sponsored by Michigan State University, 

10, Establishment of management development programs 
,in community colleges, 

11, ' Every General Motors plant in Michigan has a 

^ career education coordinator, . 
12^ Two experience-based demonstration projects 

(Waterford, Michigan; and Gratiof County, Michi^ri)^*, 

13. Flint Speakers Bureau — individuals from business # 
industry, and labor available to schools, 

14, Paternship Program — a program develojied with ^ 
business and disadvantaged high schools in 
Detroit, 
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ri. Gaps and Deficiencies ' ' \ , ^ 

Specifically, wfe are lacking: ^ a 

X. Sj^ate-wide^tructures to institute B-i|-L inputs. 
' 2.yCob^efative internships. * 
3. Personnel exchange programs. 
,4. -Personnel trained, to implement B-I-L input,. , f 

\ 

systems. , , 

5 jidequate advisory committee involvement in local 

•-■ - • ^ " -t* ■ • 

programs. 

> " ,6. Other appropriate B-I-L involvement techniques. 

III. t>lan of Action ' ^ " 

Godl: To establish and. increase the 'level of direct , 

and indirect inputs from business, industry, and labor 
into vocational e*kucation personnel de'velopment in 
.Michigan'. - ^ v ^ 

Objectives ; , * 

iV To estaislish' a. state-wide linkage structure - to 

- f^ilitate interaction between B-I-I' and vocational 
^ education • personnel,.^velopment. ' 

a. Identify prospective coungjll members , 
. ' ,b. Contact prospects. ^ y> ^ 

c. Obtain commitments from/prospects, 
' ^ d. Prepare working/reaction papers.! 

^ e. Establish coun-cil. 

f . Send . out working/ reaction papers . 
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g. Set meeting time — 1st meeting. 

h. Set up ageniaa — 1st meeting. ^ 

i. Brainstorm ideas for structure, 
j. Chart structure graphically. 

^ k. Prepare guidelines for responsibilities. 
1. Conduct 1st council meeting. ' 
m. Assign responsibilities for linkages. - 0^ 
n. Evaluate value of meeting. , 
o. Set next meeting date. 
yy/^ Follow-up each contact and activity conducted 
^ after 1st meeting. - 

2. To devise and implement an evaluation method to 
ensure that all. phases and obj'ecti^s of the 
B-I-L system are achieved. 

a. Review resea'rch on structure evaluation. 

b. Develop instruments/methods to check 

1) .contacts made and followed through; 

2) overall effectiveness of structure; 

3) extent of commitments; 

/ ; 4) responsibilities accepted; 

5) material involvements- time, money. 

c. Collect data over time, 
.^d;' .Analyze da^. 

-e.'^ Draw .conclusions, . make recommendations, 
f. Provide constant feedback. * 

3. To compile a director of B-I-L training oppor- - 
tuniti^s and resource persons for inservi^ce and 

' '120 - . - ' * 
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preservice vocational teachers, counselors, and. 
administrators. ^ 

a. Assign contact,, responsibilities for Council 
by industry, business, and labor classitica- 
tion. 

b. i^dentify potential training sites. 

c. Identify potential resource persons. 

d. Verify each site and resource person. 

m 

e. Compile and edit directory, 
-f. Check each directory listing. 



g. Publish directory. 

h. Distribute directory. 
To develop a state-wide guide to enable local 
practitioners to facilitate interaction between 
business, labor, industry, and vocational educa 
tidn. 



a.' Review research. 
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b- Solicit suggestions or RFP for writers,. 

\ 

c. Identify writers. 

d. Contact writers, develop contract. 

e. Identify information^ources. 

f. Solicit input for guide, 

g. Identify content areas (methods power, 
structure , etc . ) 

h. Design floW^chart format. 

i; Compile infformation and edit guide, 
j. Publish guide. 

'12l' . .. ■ 
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k. * ,bi.st1;ibute guide. 
1/ #ield test" guide, 
itv'. 'Analyze field test results, 
n., Modify/revis^" guide as needed^ 
ov * Distribute gtiide, 

p'.^- Follow-up topdetermine usage rates and 

' .overall effeptiyeness. 
To conduct a series, of workshops for labor, 
e4ucational, business, and industrial personnel 

'Si . ■ 

'to- train individuals in methods of facilitating 
interaction between • B-I-L and education, 
a*. Organize planing/steering, committee, 
b- 'solicit input for content. . 
c. Identify content. (Include guide-see #4) 
*d. Wj^ite woricsTiop objectives* 

e.:^ Identify resources, . ' 

bet^in^ laming experiences/techniques. 

g. T Identify trainef's. . ' " , ■ 

h. t|jdentify number of workshops (regional) . 

**i Identify woJ^shop locations . ' V 
j., Set 'up agenda. • ' 

k. Obtai^i logistical support. ' 
1: Conduct pre-registration. 
m; Select participaiits-^- 
Conduct workshops; 

• o* ETvaiuate workshops* 

r , , , " ' 



p, • Provide funding for local workshops, * 
.q. Follow-up to provide information on 

effectiveness and j.inplementation of LEA / 
workshops, ' 

To increase the involvement of craft advisory ^ 
committees/^^on the local level, in the operation 
of LEA vocational programs. r 

a. * Check extent of workshops already conducted 

» 

(usihg CMU materials) for the following. 

1) Administrators 

2) Teachers 

3) Advisory Coiranittee members 

h\ Follow-up on workshops held under '(a) 

c. - Provide fvinding for 'follow-up workshops, 

d. ^ Pxovide funds to conduct: workshops where none 

have been done. . ' 

Coordinate number, locations and times of 
workshops . ' ^ ' --^—-^ 

f • F'ollow-up. 

« 

To establish, on a state-wide basis, personnel 
exchange programs for inservice vocational 
teachers / adminis1:rators , counselors , and ' business 
industrial and labor personnel. ^ ' 

a. Develop objectives. ♦ , ' 

b. Develop implementation plan. 

c. Identify and select -exchange sites. 

.12,3 
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c. Provide funding for follow-up workshops, 
\ * 

d^ Provide funds to conduct workshops where none 
/have been done. 

e. Coordinate number/ locations arid times of work 
shops 

f . Follow-up. . ^ 

it 

7, To establish, on a statewide basis, personnel . 
exchange programs for inservice vocational teachers, 
administrators, counselors, and business, industrial, 
and labor personnel, , * . ^ 

a. Develop objectives J 

b. Develop implementation plan. 

\ c. Identify and select exchange *sites . \^ 

d; Design alternati^^e approaches. 

Hj e- Secure resources^ r . . ^ 

f . Design placement plan. 

g. Implement program. ^ . • 

h. Follow-rup placements. ' ^ 

i. Conduct on-going evaluation. 

8. To establish, at* each . vocational tether education 
institution, a practicum or copperative .internship 

, * program in business; 'industry, or labor for each 
prospective vocational teacher. 

a'. Establish an advisory committee. 

b* ^ Specify institution for pilot. 

c. Set up pilot program. 

d. Secure resources^ ^ ^ 
"e. Publicize program. ' ^ * 

f . Designate coordinators. { 

g. Coordinate with certification requirements. 
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d. Design alternative approaches, 

e. .Secure resources • ' 

f • Design placement plan. 



g. ^ Implemerit program, 
. FollQW-up' placements*; 
. i. Conduct on-goin^ evaluation. . _ 

'S. To e'stablish,^, at each vocational teacher educa-- ^ 
tion institution, & practicum or cooperative 
* internship program in business, fndustry, or^ labor 
for each prospectil^ vocational teacher. ^ 

a. Establish an advisory committee. 

b. Specify institution for pilot, 

c. Set up pilot program. 

d!*. Secure resources, * 

e. Publicize program. 

fl Designate coordinators. 

g. . Coordinate with certification requirements. 

h. Set policies. 

i. ^tablish participant criteria, 
j» Draw up teaming agreement, 
k. Develop procedxires and forms. 

1. Develop assessment/evaluation procedures 

« 

m. Identify traiiwmg stations 
n. Implement pilot^ program. ^ ^ 

o. Do follow-up and evaluation on pilot, 
p. Expand/ transport to other institutions 
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Time Table 



Pert Chart — (numbeirs refer to objectives, t=time/ 
'in months) 



} May 1978 




Objective^#.l 
Objective #2 
Objec^tive #3 
Objective #4 
Objective #5 
Objective #6 
Objective #7 
Objective^ #8 



October 31, 1978 
December 31, 197^8 
^pril 30, 1973 
May 30, 1979 . . 
April 30, 1980/ 
.January 30, 1978 
October 31,/ 1981 
October ' 31, 198/) 



Milestones ; Self evident (see chart). 
Expected Outcomes ; Infer from objectives 
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Evaluation Methods : To be ^deterinlned * f rem Center 
handbook • 

» 

Role of each team merober in 'implementing plan ; 
To be determined, but: 

a* Ed Cory will wc^rk primarily with education 
• and l*abor agencies, ' , , ^ * 

b* Roy McDerrtiitt will work with business and 
industry, . . . • 
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MISSOURI 



'BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND LABOR INPUTS' INTO 
VOCAyieWAL EDUCATION!. PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



t 

PLAN OF ACTIDN 



I. Curreni: Efforts 



The Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
has heen active in a number of ways to utilize business, 
industry^ and labor (B-I-L) inputs into vocational 
personnel development. Last year the Division of Career 
and )?dult_j;ducation sponsored a series of 11 business ^ - 
education confere^ices held in the different geographic 
regions of the state. These conferences were designed 
to bring together indivi^als from business anxi industry 
and area vocational school administrators to increase 
dialogue between the two groups,. The principle objectives 
included the development of future business and industrial 
training programs €o better'' mSset employment needs and to 
acquaint. B-I-L with vocational 'school cap^ilities, 

A second acti|^ity conceriSing personnel development 
was included in the state-wide study of vocational educa- 
tion which was concluded duiring the past year. A Sj | iamary 
Report of Task Force* 1990 contains recommendations ' - 

» q 

dealing with personnel development in planning for the 

future. ' . . 

Another area of personnel development involves B-I-L 

♦ 

relationships occurring in EPDA funded projects • A 
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project conducted at Central Missouri State University ' % 
focused on updating business and distributive education 
teachers by involving this group with B-I-L. 

Selected teachers in vocational agriculture have had 
opportunities to increase technical competencies in 
welding through a project conducted by the UniVersity of 
Missouri-Columbia. 

Currently, industrial training programs pre utilizing 
industrial personnel as ?.nstructors in new in^tt^€rial 
training programs, 

II* Gaps and Deficiencies 

There is not a sysTtematic method for ascertaining 
inservice training needs for all vocational teachers. 
While B-I-L is an excellent resource, it is important 
to know^^^^^^t technical competencies need to be updated 
among the various vocational disciplines* Educational 
B-I-L exchange programs are not recommended unless we 
know specific teacher def iciencies-r-'^xchange experiences 
then should be designed to meet these deficiencies. 

Vocational educators need to delineate in a better 
fashion what the teacher needs . are, when working with 
B-I-L. 

The lack of structure in definition when inviting 
B-I-L participants to seminars and workshops often allows 
the participants to Wander' in a presentation. It may 
be good public relations but it does not capitalize on 
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an excellent resource. 
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Vocational educators can increase* B-I-L involvement ^ 
in the establishment of teacher certification requirements. 
Currently, there is little or no involvement of this 
group. 

y A mechanism needs to be developed for B-I-L involve- 
ment in the state-wide production of curricul\am material^/ / 
equipment lists. 

Local administrators training^programs , both pre- and 
inservice levels, currently do not utilize B-I-L mvolve- 
ment for increasing management skills. 

Plan of Action 

A. Improvements to be installed: ^ 

1. Will update the selected skills and knowledge 
of personnel who have not participated in the 
labor force within the past five-year period 

2. Will increase management skills for local 
administrators. 

' ^ 3^ Will establish a mechanism for validating^ state- 
* — " wide curriculxim and equipment lists. \ 

4r- Will increase the visibility and involvement of 
* • local advisory committees in vocational programming 

over the state. ■ ' 

5. Will increase the placement potential of voca- 
tional graduates — B-I-L current hiring practices 
and job requirements and union/management ifoles . " 
and requirements. 
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* 

5. Public relations values — B-I-L endorsements 

for vocational recruitment and B-I-L political 
influence. 

Methods to be used: * ^ ^ 

Improvements will be accomplished by choosing from 
the following approprdarte list of methods: Seminars,* 
workshops, ci^anges in existing extension courses 
offered by universities, placement of vocational 
personnel in technical institutes operated by B-I-L, 
internships in the private sector, and strengtheitt^ng * 
the composition of existing advisory committees. 
Specific time table: 

1. Six months to a year for planning, development, 
and scheduling 

2. Twelve to eighteen .months for the implementation 
* of selected activities 

3. Six months to evaluate the results ,of the selected 
activities with an additional si$c months to be 
allotted for making identified changes and improve 

» ments 
Artticipated outcomes : 

Objectives wil*l be identified for ^each area of 
activity as identified above. Example: Update 
selected skills and knowledge for vocational personnel 
who have not participated^ in the labor force within 
the past five-year period. 

13'2 



Evaluation' methodology: 

\iData Will be collected during and at the conclusion 
of each activity to the extent that a* decision can 
be made* as to whether or not the objectives have 
been accomplished. ' . 

Role of each team member in implementing^^plan:. 
1* Frank Drake: Team Leader- Is concerned with the - 

department's role in vocational pjersonnel develop- 
' me^it^rograms for 'all disciplines and responsible 

for the fiscal management of funds ^committed 

to both pre- ^nd inslrvice teacher edupation 

programs in the state, 

2, -Robert Robison: As the Director of Industrial 

Education and Coordinator of Industrial T:?aining 
Programs, Mr, Robison will assist in defining^ ' 
action programs to increase B-I-L input and will 
also assist i-rfidentifyibg strategies, 

3, DavidBaird: As a State Bupetvisor of Industrial 
Education, Mr, Baird will assist in defining 
action programs to increase B-I-L' input and will 
also assist in identifying strategies^ ^ 

4, Franklin King: Dr. .King and the University of , 
Missouri-Columbia PAVTE staff will assist in 
formulating ^plans and strategies* for workshops, ^ 
seminars and other methods to bring about improve- 
ments as well as the Jk^rmulation of evalu§ition 
strategies. 

♦ 
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NEW YORK 



BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND LABOR INPUTS INTO 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVEL0P14ENT PROGRAMS 

PLAN OF ACTION f 



Current Efforts 



A. Each Industry-Education-Work Coxaicil by its own 
mandate, involves local leaders from business, 
'industry, laboi> education, and government, each • 

i 

* responsible for input into program development ^jand 
involvemfent in. pro-am "activities, thus imp|f^ing(^ ^ 
programs with a total perspective. 
B* A "Club 20-20" program provides the mechanism for 
chief school administrators and corporate chief 
executive officers to visixt each other in the school 
and business settings to aisctiss each others problems 
and aspirations. 

C. Career Awareness Seminars ixi several areas provide 
teachers and coun^lors' with a structured 15 week 
prpgram, exposing them to a great variety of occupaT- 
tions and professions and^ the ^educational requirements 
for jobs in their community. 

D, '^ Business-Industry-Quidance workshc^s interface 

interested parties in these disciplines to focus on 
job seeking, job holding skills and other variables 

* 

effecting successful employmept, • 
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E. Inservice workshops utilizing community resource- 
persons address specific subjects of interest or 

, / ' concern to educators, providing "world of wbrK"'*~7" 
infoinnation and perspective.' ~ 



F. There are many other efforts channeled through the 
industry-education-wbrk councils of no les? 

importance than the previousHP mentioned programs 

- * ' * 

which occu? regularly in^ areas bf Council activities 

which are too numerous to mention, ' ■ " 

II. Gaps and Deficiencies 

A. Insuf fioxent use of "outgide^' resources in the ^ 
^ identif^ation of educatbr training needs-. 

B. Insufficient use of "outside" consultants in the 
design of inservice teacher education programs-/ 

C. Insufficient use of industry training programs to 

upgrade .vocatibnal educators . 

\ ^ r - 

D. Vexy little tie between local advisory^ councils and 



consultant committees,, and the design of teacher 

ft . 
education programs. 

E. Insufficient evaluation of vocational programs with 

knowledgeable "outsiders." This refers to^^^Sbject 

• con ten t\ra their than^ methods of teaching. - 

III. ^ Plan of Action: 

Assumptions: * * . , 

* 1. An 'education-work council is the apf)ropriate 
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vehicle to, facilitate a regional program for 
upgrading of vocational teacher skills. - 



2. Secondary vocational education teachers are in 



need of upgrading due to rapid technological 
change and other factors. 
3. There are some vocational educati<a teachers 
whg will recognize the need for upgrading their 
^ skills and will/ therefore/ be receptive to 
participation in "a staff development progrin. 
<4. Vocational education -administrators will be 
receptive to teacher participat.ion a staff 
development program, ' * ^ 

5. There are business/industry resources that are 
available to provide the means for upgrading of* 
\?ocational education teacher skills, (e.g. intern- 
ships/ technical assis-tance/ etc.) 

6. There are post-secondary institutions that will 
provide appropriate assistance (e.g. course credit/ 

J facilities, staff/ etc. ) ^ , 

7. The necessary financial resources can be -made 
available to provide the development and implemen- 

^ tation of staff development programs. 

8. There will be a concern. on the part of local . 
consultant committees foX;^ staff development. 

OBJECTIVE I • , . ' 

By June 30/ 1979^^ 75% of the existing work-education 
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councils will facilitate collaborative* efforts in 
developing vocatidn al deve-lopment progr ams . 
Activities' (Associated j^ith Objective I)* - 



1. - Presentattion to l^dership.of local work-education • 
.council {by coordinator) ' to include: 

^/^'a, Ratibnale for ^involvement of the cou|icil in 

facilitation (Sf. staff development program (s) - 
for vocational .education personnel, 
b. Draft of proposed procedure to follow ^ 

2. ^ Presentation, ^as abov^, to advisory council and 
, consjUltaht committees, 

3. Encoi;irage consultarvt committee (s) in cooperation 

witft^. vocational education *5taff and representative 

of 'Wo^k/education 'council, to^ identify, staff 

devedb^ment needs, - ^ . 
' ' • , ' ^ / ' ' " ^ 

4. ** Where an establisiied industry training program 

does not exist, produce a staff develofiment program 
(in cooperati^ with a po^t-secondary institution) 
which addressesmdentif ied needs. \ 
5^*. Re^view of completed iprogram* by consultant 
> committees . " ' 



^ 6.v^Coor<|inate the advertisii^g of program and registra- 
tion of applicants. • / , 

OBJECTIVE .II ^ * * ;K . 

' , * ' ^ : - 

expand the teacher population to be served by 

. # ^ .1. ^ ' - * 

extenc|Lng proposed prpgram offerings to adjacent regions 

where work/education councils do not exist. 



Activities (Associated with Objectitre II) 

1. * Course will begin ^ y • 

2. ' Course will be monitored. 



3, Course will be .evaluated. 

4. - Tea'cher outcomes will^/be evaluated. 
EVALUATION STRATEGY 

1. Teacher outcomes will be measured by means of a 
pre- and post-quesJ^ionnaire locally developed, 

2. Attendance lists will be kept and made available. 

3. Evaluations willZbe completed by consultant ^ 
coimnittee (s) course director; teachers. 

4. Project log will be kept and made available. 

5. Minutes of meetings o^'^Advisory Comiiiittee and/or 
consultant committee (s) will be made available. 

6. A final report will be submitted J3y the Coordinator 
^ of the Education-Work Council. 

Roles of Team Members ' , . 

1. Robert U. OHery: ^Team Leader-^Disseminate plan 
to ail regies, having education-work councils 
and Directors of Occupational Education; collect 

\ 

data prepare final report. 

2. Robert Freund^ Esther Korin: 'Implement plan in 
their own councils and act as consultants to other 



work-education councils. 
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TENNESSEE 



BUSINESS, INDUSTRY,. AND LABOR INPUTS INTO ' 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

PtAN OF ACTION 



Curren£ Efforts 

In Tennessee, some of the current efforts are: 

A. Business, industry, and labor inputs into secondary 

and post-secondalry vocational education pe3?sonnel 

development are being obtained on . a limited 

basis through involvement^ of representatives 

from business. Industry, and labor in advisory 

'committees. The State Advisory Council has 

compiled and distributed a publication regarding 

the uge of advisory committees. They also ,have 

sponsgred workshops tpr local advisory committee 

members., Funds ard being supplied through the 

State Advisory^ Council to insure utilization pf 

local advisory committees. 
* 

• B.' Formal input from B-I-L and the public is 

obtained through public hearings in the three ^ 
'regions of^ the state. ^ ' *^ 

c' On an informal basis, arrangements'' are being made 
for vocational instructors and i^bunseiors to - 
work short periods of time in business and industrry 
. to be familiar with eBusiness and industry^ and i:o 

update their skillet * , - 
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. D. Vocatibnal teachers are encouraged to attend 

* workshops to get the latest technology, that h^s 
b^en"^ developed by' business and industry* 

^^-- Cooperative oducation programs are inclu d ed in 

vocatior^l education. ^ * ^ - 

II. Gaps and Def ic!i,encies 

There has^^en no state-wide coordinated effort to 
makfe effective use of B-I-L inputs: into vocational 
-programs. ^ ^ 

There exists no state-^wide guidelines for making 
effective use of business, industry, and laboi* inputs 
into personnel development. In addition, there is a need 
A for sharing, of information on how others have maximized 
use of businei^s, industry, and labor inputs. 

III. Plan of Action ",vh 
A. Improvement^v^^^ 
' ^ 1. Work with the Tennessee Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education in the development and 
implementation of a public relations program 
to infom school administrators and vocational 



eflucat6rs of the value of inputs from business ^ 
industry, and labor. ? 
2. Development and dissenjination of state guidelines 
. for making effective utilization of business, ^ 
industry, and labor' inputs into vocational 
education personnel development programs. 
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3, Development of model work exchange program 

'between vocationa.1 education and representatives 

of business, indusl:ry, and labor. 

' ^ — -■ ^ , 




B. Methods 

Ij^^^^^l^d^e utilization of information gathered from 

other states with respect to' their Utilization of 
B-I-L inputs • An analysis of this information 
will be used as assistance in preparation of state 
guidelines and pxablic relations progr^, . . ^ . 

2. The vehicle deemed most effective in Tennessee is 

the State Advisory Counci-i- for Vocational Education^ , 

and its endeavor to involve B-I-L in vocational 

programs. ^ Therefpre, for implementation of the 
three stated improvements,^ cooperation of the 
State Advisory Council will be sought, , 

C. Time Table' * ' 

1. Involvement of State Advisory Council. . .May 1978 

2. Development and implemeniiation of 

public relations program .December 1978 

3'. Development and dissemination of 

state guidelines. .January ^ 1978 
4. Development of model. exchaiT^e 

program .March 1978 

D. Milestones * ... * ^ - 
1. A meeting will be helJ with the Executive Director / 

of the State Advisory Couj^cil for Vocational 
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?dijpaticm to obtain the cooperation of the ' . 
Advisory Oobmcil ia^-deve loping and disseminating 
the components included in th.e proposed plan. 
— — — Team meiribers wHl work with the Advisory — 
Council in developing the bjrochure and possibQ.y 
~ an audio-visual program for utilization of 
input, 

3. .Team members will work with the State Department 

of Education in developing* state guideliijes for 
distribution of local school sys^tems reg^ifding 
B-I-L input, 

4. Team members will assist in developing a model 

program to be utilized by local school systems. 

/ 

E, Outcomes 

1. Improvements in administration support for using ^ 
business, industry, and labor inputs, 

2. State-wide guidelines for making effective use of 
, business, industry, and labor .inputs. 

3. A model for providing personnel development through 
exchanges between vocational education personnel 
and representatives of business, industry, and 
labor. , 

F. - Evaluation 

A panel of vocational educators at the secondary 
r-^and post-secondary school J^el and representatives 
of business, ' industry,' and labor will review each - 
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of the aqtivities specified in this plan. In ^ 
addition this .panel will pravide suggestions for 



improving the product to be produced by the project 
efforts. ' - . <? 
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TEXAS 



bOsiness, industry, » and labor inputs into / 
-vocational epuci^ion . personnel 'development programs | 



* PLAN OF ACTION 

I. Current Efforts • . 

The majority of the input from business, induHry/ 
and labor is provided by- and through state and' lo|:al 
advisory groups, * ' j' 

The state Personnel Development priorities are 

i 

, determined with the advice of The Advisory Council^ for 
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Technical-Vocational Education in Texas. Personnel^ 
development projects are submitted based on these prior- 
ities. Each project has a planning/advisory group that 
provides input to the institution. 

The project which utilized industry, business, and 
labor input most effectively is the personnel interchange 
..program. 

On January 10, 1976, the State Board of Education 
approved the appointmerit of the Advisory Committee for, 
Texas Personnel Interchange Program, ^he Committee was 
' composed of 23 members— three 'members representing/ the^ 
fields <n health, ''business, industry, union labor, non- 
union labor, government, and five representing education. 
The Committee met three times during 1976. 
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The Committee functioned as an advisdry council 
•^lo^the Texas Education Agency regarding personnel 
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xnterchange between health, business ,^ industry , union 
labor, nonunion Idbui, yoveirnment, .and education. The 
primary purpose of the Committee was to study and make 
recommendatiojis to the Commissioner of Education. 

Th^ major iresponsibilities of the Committee included: 

1. " Recommending a plan for the Texas Personnel 
'^'Interchange Program 

2. Recommending and evaluating the role of secondary, * 
junior and community college, and higher educa- 
tion in business and education personnel inter- 
change. [ 

3. Recommending and encouraging other, aspects of 
preservice and inservice education 

The first meeting of the Advisory Committee, was held 
in Arlington, Texas. The Committee discussed the concept 
and plan fOr the Texas Personnel Int,erchange Program. Then 

the Committee developed and forwarded the following 

.V - * 

resolution to the Commissioner: 

"Whereas the Advisory Committee for the Texas 
Personnel Interchange Program, .made up of leaders of. 
business, industry, labor and goveirnment, has found ^ 

that teachers^ in the school systems would benefit 

f« * 

from skills and knowledge of current practices in' 
. business, industry, labor and^ government gained 
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from participating in the Personnel Interchange 
Program, and thus assure that students would graduate 
with the necessary and appropriate entry skills, and 

whereas the productivity growth -rat^ of 'the United 

* States is declining, and this decline is one of 
the causes^ of inflation and unemployirient; the 
Conunittee strongly recommends that the Texas Personnel 
Interchange Program be^funded." 

At the sedond Committee meeting ilt'-^^stin, Texas, 
Committee members met with resource persons from secondary, 
junior, community college, and senior colle ge e^ qation> 
Recommendations for interchange programs relating to these 
educational systems were studied and -discussed in detail. 

At the third meeting in San Antonio, Texas, six of 
the interchange coordinators reported on. their sxammer 
program activities. The Committee developed and subihitted 
the following recommendations to the Coiranissioner : 

1. The Texas Persorinel^ Interchange Program should be 
continued and participation and funding for . 

♦ 

secondary schools should be dgubled for the 

1976-77 school year . ^^'^....^^y.-''^ 
* Based on the achievements and the tremendous 
sjiccess of the 1975-76 program and the testimony 
Y of industry and education participants, • the 
'Committee feels that an expansion is necessary. 

The Committee believes th^t ail professional 
personnel can benefit from this type of inservice 
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education. Therefore, all school districts ahd 
all professional personnel should be^ eligible 
to participate in this program. ^ ^ . 

' T h e C o m mjiHttee agreed that the program— e^an 

be coordinated at the Texas Education Agency and 
controlled by the participating school districts. 

The allocation of funds- for thfe interchange 
program should be made pr/ior to March 1, 1977, 
enabling school districts to^ have the necessary 
time 'for planning. 

The Commissioner should consider requiring 
public school teachers to return to business for 
occupational updating not iess than 30 working 
days for every five years of teaching. 
The Texas Personnel Interchange Program Should 
make provisions to include community and junior 
college . ^ " 

Community and junior , college personnel have ^ 
the same . need^ for updating as secondary personnel. 
A plan for an interchange program should b^^esigne 
requiring post-secondary staff members to- return 
to industry once every' five years. , ^ 
iChe Texas Education Agency stould encourage 
teacher education institutions to include teacher , 
educators in educational arid business interchange 
programs . ' . 

\ w * , 
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The. Committee agreed that periodic inter- 
Grange opportunities should be provided for the 
teachers • of ifeachers in education depa*rtmehts at. 





the college ^wK^ creating an incentive for - 
them-tto go 'jp^ck into secondary schools. • 
4. The Dep^aftment of Occupational Education and 

>logy 6f the Texas Education Agency should 

• * ' t 

coordiiiati and fynd the proposed Texag/Mexico 
^ Bersonnel Exchange Progr^ . ; 

There has been a^ grgat: dieal-of planning 
with ^representatives of the technical institutes 
of Mexico, representatives of the^ost-secowdary 
institutions in Texas, and the Texasl Education 
Agency personnel. Vi'sltatidns have oc^curred 
^ and agreements have been developed petween the 

' Texas Educatjion^kgency, f 
The Advisory Committee di(3 not meet in \ 1977 because 
of the change in State Boa^d ot Education pblicy for 



advisory groups. However, on October 8, 1977, the new 
pblicy for the Committee was approved by the State Board 
for Vocational E|^cation. Plans are being made for the 
.selection and approval of the Committee members^ 

Each school district that participates in the inter- 
change^ program has an advisory committee composed^of • 
IdtfGers from business, industry, and laboi» groups.., They 
assist in the selection of participants and working/ • 
training assignments • . y 
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Gaps and deficienc ies ( ... 

— r m ' ' » 

A. Lack of communication between businessv: industry, 
* , ■ ' i > 

labor, and education. * 

B. Lack of a, systematic approach- to business, industry, 
and ''labor input, 

Ci Lack of leadership.' t • 
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Plan of Action 

A. Objectives— The Persi^nnel Interchange Program is * 
designed to provide opportunities'* for secondary and* 

, post-secondary, vocational instructors and counselors 
to update their knowledge and skills in their teaching 
"^^is ppportunity sho^iTB^ assist instructors and 
couhseior,s in keeping alDreast of new and emerging ' 
business developments. . ^ 

^ # . 

B. . Sta'te Adminiafcration and Leaderships — The Texas 
Eduaation Agency shall approve and evaluate *^ersonnel 
Interchange Programs administered by public schools. 

Responsibilities .of Piiblic Schools — Local education 
aggrtcies are xespc^ible forr 



1.. Making application for approval of Personnel 
Interchange po^.itions< for the months of June, 
J-uly, and Augu&t^apd must be. submitted before 
May 1, 19781 'kil applications. Will be processed 
on a first-cQjne, f iirst-^erved i)asis. « - 

2. Appointing a personnel interchange coordinator ^o 
administer the program. The coordinator is 
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usually the vocational director or supervisor and 
is responsible for: 

a. identifying a local Personnel Interchange 
Advisory Coiranittee ; / ^ ^ 

b. developing a procedure ^or identifying and •* 
selecting instruqtors and counselors to 
participate in the. program* 

c\ identifying work/training positions xn business 
and placing the participants into their inter- 
change assignments; \ ^ 

d, determining the length of time the instructor 

« 

or counselor will participate 'in the interchang 

e. ^^'^-Wintaining work/ training plan between the 

cooperating business and , participants ; 
■ f . supervising^ the participants, in the program 
g, evaluating the effectivene^ of the program, 
. and submitting the remits to the Department 
of Occupational Education and Technology 
Texas *E^Juc^tion Agency. r'^ 
Paying or making provision for payments to 
instructors' and counselors salaries which should 
not exceed their present pay grade or $1,000 per 
month. 

Applying /or reimbursement of tvM^ expanded 
' for salarii^s of the participants following the 
. completion of the program. ' * . 
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Eligibility and Selection of Participants — Oppor- 
tunities |o participa'te in the Personnel Interchange • 
Program .are provided to the following: , ^ 

1. Vocational secondary^and post-secondary instructors 
a?^ counselors presently employed by a local 
education agency. 

2. Instructors and counselors who have a need for 
updating their occupational^ or career, field. In ' 
most erases, 'the guideline ,^f njot having- worked in 
industry for* over five years can be used for 
selection {>urposes* 

3. ^Each district will be eligible for interchange ^ 

positions based on the following formula: 
Number of Vocational Units Nxartb'er of jPositions 
40 and above 5 positions 

" *39 30 ' * ' .4 positions 

^ . 29 - 2^ • * ^ ' • 3 positions . \ 

,19 - 10 ' ' • ' ' 2 positions 

.9-1 ' ^ 1 p6sat3,on 

A position shall be calculated )at ?l,OOO^for four- 
. weeks of employment. The position may vary in 
length;, for examplei* one p'^ticipant may work six 
v^eeks,^ another two weeks, for a^total of two 
interchange positions. . * * 

***** ' 
Type' of Work, and Pfice of Employment— Instructor^ 

and counselors may participate in work/training 
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asliignments on the job or in training schools in 
businpss, industryr labor and government* The Work/ 
training assignment . should address areas in whidh 
the instructors and cbiihselors need updating • 
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•VlilGINIA ' 

/ 



BUS INESS^, -INDUSTRY^/ AND LABOR INPUTS INTO 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATlOiT PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENO^ PROGRAMS 

I. 

PLAN OF ACTION ' 

' Current Effortws 
A. Exchange prggram^ with industry— approximately 15 

teachers per year are exchaiiiged with B^i'-L. 
'B, Utilization of business establishments for sponsored 
' activities, i.e., D.?. Leadership' Cohference sponsored 
by Military- Circle Mall atiNorfolk, .VA.^ Conference v 
' sponsored by S2;:iiigfield, ^A. : ' 

utilizations pf internships iji industry-business^ 
' l^or for graduate students (vocational education). 
D* Development of V?-Tecs curriculum materials— (major 
B-I-L input) . - ' * ^ > , ^ 

' E. . Develppment or capability- {program) for new and 
expanding occupations by . 

1, orientation of B-i-L a^ vocational education ,- 
■ 2. exchange program "between vocational teachers and 

♦ 

b-i-l; ' : • ■ ' \ * 

3,'^ inservice program to support the development of 
teachers. . ' . 

» Approximately 100 teachers per year from T '& 1, 

D.S., Health Occupations, Business Education and 
Agriculture. 
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^P. Following programs: . v 

1. B-I-L input to State Advisory Committee ' , . 

2. , On-the-job training -Cfe-I-L input) 

3. Career Days and other exploratory activities 
. (B-I-L input) 

'4. Conferences and workshops {B-I-L input into ^ 

develc^pment and conducting of activities) 
5. Manpower skill center employability programs 
^ (B-I-L ^ooperation and^^sponsqring of ^^^^ctivitie^) 

61 B-I-L assistance with equipment proqurenient 
(primarily transportation industries) 




/ 



II; Gaps and Deficiencies 



^A. Getting s^pends to pay teachers as well as substitute 



g"^s^ 

salaz^ies (summer program might be possible solution) . 

B. Getting industry representatives to exchange and 
accept classr^dn responsibilities. 

C. Updating in terras of keeping teachers, administrators, 

teacher educators, and state ^ supervisors abreast of 

* 

technological change in program areas in vocational 
education. ^ 

D-, Lack of experience amojl^ ii^e^^teachers' who will be 

coordinating programs few: the disadvantaged identifies 
need to provide the teachers of 'the disadvantaged 
opportunities to work in typical placement situations. 

E. Specification that teachers participating in industry- 
education exchange program will receive college 
credit. 

I5u" ' 
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PLAN QF ACTION 

PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
FOR VIRGINIA , 



Melvin H. Garner 
Administrative Director of Vocational Education 



V 



Maude P. Goldston 
Supervisor Of i>ersonnel Development 
Vocational Education 
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% Philosophical- Basis ' 
• ' The philosophical basis for personnel development' in 

« 

Virginia will be viewe^d as a set of interrelated beliefs _- . 

about each aspect of pre- service .education, inservice' e&ucatioij — 
consultant services and research and development agtivities 
in a compreh^^nsive approacli to vocational personnel develop- 
ment* ' 



Narrative Overview 



\ ' ' ' Delivery Systems' * ^ 

' The Virginia State Department: of Education, recognizing^ 
the need for providing. adequate programs of teacher education ' 
for vocational personnel, has -approved certain accredited 
-teacher education institutions to provide pres^ervice and in- 
>^ service education programs. These programs are operated 
through cooperative arrangements with the teacher education 
institutions, the Division of Vocational Education, and the . 
Division of Teacher Education and Certification of the' State • 
Department of Education* ' . • 

Preservice teacher education, which is .provided through 
approved public and non-public institutions of higher . 
education, includes general, professional; and technical sub- 
ject matter courses which meet or exceed the requirements, of . 
the "Certification Regulations for Virginia Teachers". in 

' the various vocational education program fields. ^ 

I" 

. ' - . ' • I ^ 
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Inser^ce teacher education is offered by teacher 
educat:orS/ state and local supervisory staff S/ and spfecial 
consultants working both independently and cooperatively. 
Such education is provided through regular institutional 
courses; short intensive courses; local and state-wide 
summer workshops; national, State, area> and local confer- 
ences;.and school visitations. Such education includes 
improvement -of instructional techniques ^ prepara€ion of 
instructional materials, leadership training, curriculum 
development, and the technical aspects of the occupational 
field. Inservice education 'courses njay'or may nC)t carry^ 
college credit. 

The Virginia State Department of Education also recog- 
nizes the^need for more leadership ^development activities 
for State staff, teabher educators, l^cal administrators . 
and other personnel to help^ strengthen vocational education. 

A3,l institutions anS private organizations eligible 
receive vocational education funds through PL 94-482 must 
stibmit a Local Pian for utilization of funds. 

The described approach for providing preservice and 
inservice education is utilized for vocational education 
persqiuiel development programs and activities. 

The State Plan of Action for Personnel Development is 
an integral part of the Virginia State Pl^n fo!r Vocational 
Education^ (1978-82:8^-88) adopted by the State Board of 
Education and appro.ved by the U.S.O.Et 
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Administrative Responsibility for Personnel Development 

The Virginia State Board of Education assures appropriate 
leadership in generating and coordinating resources for 
professional development. The administrative responsibility 
for professional development is placed within administrative 
and program field services of the Division of Vocational 
Education. , 

* 

Advisory Coimnittee for Personnel Devel^opment 

The Advisory Committee for Vocational Education* Personnel 

Development is as follows: 

Director, Program Services,^ 
Division of Vocational Education 

^ Director, Teacher Education and 
Certification 

Supervisor, Guidance Services 

Supervisor, Business Education , * 

' ^- Supervisor, Agriculture Education 

Executive Director, State Advisory Council 

Community Colleges 

Supervisor of Personnel Development 
A second committee has been organized to work with 
Leadership Development and Certification Grant Awards fot 
persons ip/or seeking certification in vocational education. 
Dr./samu^l^Morgan, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
Urt^^^rsij;^ Dr. Vincent Payne, Virginia State College? 
Dr, Walter Ramey, Virginia 'Commonwealth University. 
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Unmet Personnel Needs 

• The personnel'' development plan, for vocational education 
in Virginia includes preservice and inservice programs 
described in Tables 3, 8a/ and 8B of the State Plan for^ 
Vpcational Education FY 1978 with recpmmendations from the 
State Advisory Council and the Personnel Development Committee 

Three selected personnel development goals are proposed 
for making an impact on unmet personnel needs in 
vocational education in Virginia^ "^Ea^h major program topic 
will be adapted to a workshop,^ institute, or credit course 
according to' the time constraints of participating pfersqnne*. 
The* gfeneral specifications to be developed for each program 
will" provide the framework for detailed project specifications 
to be submitted by the agency seeding special personnel 
development projects* * 

1. Inservice education programs for state vocational 
education staff members, teacher -educators , lofeal 
a'dministrators, teachers and vocational counselors 
to- improve the quality of instruction, supervision, 

^ adipinistration, and planning activities of 

vocational education (Continuing J3t>jective Goal 1, ^ 
10.1- 10^2) ' ^ • 

2. Inservice education programs will be designed to 

improve the qualifications ot persons entering or, 

* • * 

re-entering the field of vocational education^ 
(Goal 1 - 10.3) ■ ^ 

» 
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*S. IriWrvice education programs will be provided for the 
exchange of vocational teachers and other staff 
members with skilled technicians or supervisors in 
Undtistry and the development a|nd opexjatj-on. of . ' ,^ * 
/coopel'ative' programs for teachers which involve 
periods of teaching in a vocational, field and 
^work experienpe in business and industly related to 
the teaching. 
Types of programs in order of priority planned to 
carry out these goals: 

'Goal I ^ , ' 

a. Program for Leadership Development 

Objectives - Experiences will be provided for State 
staff/ local directors of vocational educations and 
pr:incipals of vocational centers, that will help them 

develop approaches and techniques which will strengthen 

* ~" , * * . ^ 

theiar planning capabilities for .vocational education 
*■ 

and implementation of competency -based instruction in 
all vocational classes. \ 
Activj.tigs - Provide inservice education for all^ 

vocational education State staff, principals and local 

^ » *■ 

directors of vocational education. 

Parti cipants - Inservice education programs for about^ 
200 vocational personnel will be provided. //^.t. 

b. Programs for the Teachers, State Staff and Administrators 
of the Disadvantaged, Handicapped, and Gifted and Talented 
Students 

165 ' ; - 
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Objectives -r Learning experiences will be-provided 
through which teachers can •(!) develop the ability 
to identify disadvantage4^or handicapped students; 
(2) respond to the*, need' for^a team approach to assess 
the special needs of such studfhts; (3) develop the 
ability to plan and implement an occupational program 
which 'is relevant to the needs and interests of disadvan- 
taged, handicapped and gifted^ and , talented students and 
to employment opportunities open to them; (4) assimilate 
the disadvantaged, handicapped, anci gifted into^ the 
work force; and (5) provide purposeful educational exper- 
iences for these students, ^ 
Activities Programs for the teachers of the disad\*antaged 
handicapped, and gifted and talented students will bdi 
designed to help teachers understand the characteristics 
which, prevejit students from achieving at their maximum 
level of potential in regular curriculum -p^grajnsT" 
Upon completion vocational teachers will know how^ to 
teach effectively disadvantaged, han<iicapped, and gifted 
and talented students using competency based instructi<3h, 
innovative approaches to curriculum planning, and 
creativity in teaching'. 

Participants - Approximately 150, not fnore than 25 'to 
a class, vocational teachers- will be selectedjEfrom 
all geographical areas. Selective criteria from parti ci- 
pants will include interest in working with disadvantaged 
and handicapped students. . , ' • 
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c.^ Developing Career Counseling Techniques 

Ob jectivegy /Opportunities wilt^e provided' for 
guidance counselors and vocational "educators to learn 
the most'^up-to-date- career dpunseling proc^pree and , 

* . ^ x, \ * « [ * 

to obtain up-to-date inforitiation in order to (1) winter- 
pret the Y^cational education programs to stud||5^s;«. 
(2) providsLjcareer counselirtg for .all studentis/^^o^e 
vjjio can and those who cannot 3ucc$ed ir^ j^ular programs; 
and (3) to help others overcome sex bias an,d sex 



Stereotyping in vocational education pro^ajas. * 
Activities - Joint inservice education programs for 
- covinselors and vocational educ^ttion personnel in career 
counseling, techniques^ |0ind labor market trends to fcjegin 
with a State program for leaders / and then to proceed 
to' the s^ven study group districts in the 'State. 

Participants - Approximately. 200 leaders in guidance 

> ..^ • . , - ^\ 

, ^ and vc^ational education at the local level. State staff, 

^ and teachpr educators will be involved in the State 

'conference ^that precedes the seven study group districts 

in the State.' ' ' 

Goal 2 

a, - Programs to Prepare Teachers ^for Occupational ^^^^ft ^ 

, wri^i^ the Greatest Shortages Exist . . *^ * 

i . . * * * ' ' 

^ Objectives - (1) To- assist vocational teachers or 

technically comf>etent persons to become certified in 

^ ' ^ . P 9 O • * 

vocdtional 'education fields experiencing a shoirt^ge 



of teachers • (2) To help .vocational teachers to become d 
fajnilrar with^ne\^ occupational, areas. 

Activities - . (1) Provide inseirvice education for voc^- ^ 



* tional teachers for teaching in- orientation _apQ explora- ' 
ti6n programs in the ^ various occupational fieldsj. 
(2) Provide for teachers .who are not fully endorsed 
to feecome fuily "certified in an, area where teacher 
shortages ^xist. (3) Assist certified vocational 
teachers to become certified in a new, area. 
Participants Inservice 'programs will be provided fOr* 



about 'TOO person? who wi^ll^^S involved^n becoming 
certified in vocational educa^tional f^lds in ^:he 
following school yearv . > 

Programs for New and Emerging Ocoupations and Career 
Clusters , ^ * ' • 

/ Objectives - Vocational, te^kers will become technically 
competent to teach in programs for new and* emerging ' ^ 



occupations iii Specific .vocational fields o\ career 4 
clusters. Vocational teachers will develop skills of ^ 
an^tyzing job activities and incorporating these into 
ipstructional^actWi?%ij/s'. * / ' 

Activities - Provide insefvice teacher education on 

^ . ' ; -* 

university or* college campuses #.4n regiojnfal ^study groups,^ 
orr exchange programs /through teachei/ cooperative ^ 
programs and . * > 

Vocational teachers will be provided .opportunities for 
experiences—and with resources — that wiil assist them 



in keeping' up-to-date with new technologies in various 
occupational fields. ^» ^ ' 

Vocational .pe^so'iinel will be familiarized with ^ y~ 

^ * curriijuluin materials for new and emerging occupations 

* * * -- 

, and caceer clusters., • - * , * 

Participants - Approximately 100 vocational teach^ers and 
. other vocational* personnel (20 pep: occupational #rea) 
will be involved in the inservxce programs. 

Goal 3 

Exchange Program Between Vocational Teachers and PeJfsons 
in Business and 'industry ' t ^ 
. Objectives - d) Teachers will learn the latest advances 
in job procedures and .practices m order to 

(a) update the existing curriculum; 

(b) design new* curriculum activities Within an 
occupation;^ , ' ' " ^ , 

("cT~TerBp ond tp th^ - r e c ommendarti-on3^-e£'^>ergGR s- — ~— — - — 

^actively engaged ,in the occupatiohs for which 
- the vocational programs prepare workers; 

* id) develop personal technical competence in new and 
emerging occupations. - • ' , 

^ *(2) Persons from- business and industry wiij-l become * \ • 
familiar with the vocational educaticyi program. ' Improved 
coordination between vocational education and busm.ess , 
emd industry wi^l result. , . 
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Activities - An exchan 



ej proq'ram between vocational 
teachers and persons iii/business or industry will be 
designed on the college campus dr in a local coiranunity to 
(1) providfe opportunities for teachers to update 
knowledge and skills in their occupational areas or in 
new occupatiorife' (2) cpncurrently orient persons from 
business and industryi'to the vocational education program 
Participants - Approximately 15 vocational teachers will , 
be involved. Approximately 15 persons from bjusiness and 
industry will be involved in the eow^hange program.^ 

Review and Evaluation of Personnel Development Program 

-Each year the Advisory Committee for Personntel Develop- 
ment will assist in ^e ^i^view and evaluation of the personnel 
development activities m the State to determi*he if needs ' * 
^^^e being met -and to hel^ establish priorities for. future*^ 
activities and "planning 4 ' ' " * • , ^ 

• •. ■ ^.v/:^ _j .J 

' Outlook of .Tentative Plans 1978^79 . - \ 

Inservice preparation to meet unmet vocational educa 
personnel needs in Virginia reflects an increase during 
next several^ years. These needs .are pro;}ected in Table *3, 
8A-8B of the State Plan for .Vocational Fducation for 
Year' 1'978, Increased emphasis will be placed pn improvement 
of instruction through competency base4 instruction ^d the 
' implementation of objectives under th^ Standards o^ Qupility 

I , • • • ^ o 

for VircgLnJ^a^ P.ublic* Schools irelating^^^ Vocational Education 
programs, ^ ^ ^ - * ' ' . 




• Inforreation for spliciting project pjfoposals provide 
inservice activities fo^ vocational personnel will be sent • 
to eligible recipieivts* The attached application will be ^ 
used a^ format for projects. Th^ Advisory fdr Personnel 
Development Committee will review prajects ior approval • 
Those pr6pogg^l,5J^^mee^^ goals and objectives wi^l 

be selected for- funding* An annual eyaluation will be made 
of each project and con5)rehen^iv6 evaluation of thfe i:otal 
-system* of personnel development • 
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SECTION III 



Faciiitatdrs and InMbttqrs^ 
, in Implementing Vocational 
^ ^ Educa^n Staff Development 

Plaiis Involving Business, 
Industry, and Labor 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 



"FACILITATORS AND INHIBITORS' IN IHPLfMENTING 
'VOCATIONAL EDUCATION , STAFF DEVELOPMENT FLAWS 
INVOLVING BUSINESS J INDUSTRY, AND LMpR" 



Moderator: ^oy Butler, Research Specialist 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

Panel Members: Robert J, Ullery, Industry-Education Coordinator 
, , ■ ^ , New York State Education Department 

Russell A, Walker,^ Consultant 
*^>. ' Vocational^ Personnel Development % * 

, Texas Education Agency , 

A* ' ^ 

Henry Weiss ^ Executive Director 
V, Industry Education Co.xincii of California 
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INTRODUCTION— CATHARINE WARMBROD 



Now that you have your plans ^of action developed for 
increasing inputs from business, industry, and labor/infito 
vocational educj^txbn 'personnel development programs/ our 
thoughts raove'on>to in5)lementation and/all those challenges 
that -are connected with it. 



We have asseihbled persons who have broad and in-depth 
eicperience in this area and they will be talking with you 
this morning about implementing''. programs •^^JPhese are persons 

with state-w;|de responsibilities from dSS^itent parts of '^he 

* 0 ^ - ' \ 

country, so we should have spme diverse views and experiences. 

The panel members are Robert Ullery,\lndustry-Ejaucation 

Coordinator of N^w York; Russell Walker/ the Vocational 

Personnel Develppinent Officer in ti5ie Texas Educa^on Agency;^ 

and.Jenry Weiss, Executive Directcir of the Industry-Education 

Council ©f California., For oilr panel mo4erator I-'m. very 

plea sed ty;^ introduce Roy.^Butler. Roy is w4.th. the National 

Center. He directs the tenter's work with the National • 

' * • 

Training Fund University Center, which, xs the training arm 

♦ ** 

for the sheet metal industry^ They conduct training programs 

for , the' Sheet Metal Workers InternigPtional and the Air Condi tipning 

Cpntractors National Association. . 
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MODERATOR — ROY BUTLER 

» . • . ■ ■ ' 

I'm really pleased to have part in this good workshop. 

I have a long-standing interest in industry-education coopera 

tion and work with the business,^ industry, and, labor as far 

as vocational education is concerned^ So I'm real happy to 

" * ^* 

have a 'part in this wprkshop and to be up here with these 

- ' * ' * ?• 

gentlemen who are -doing a wide variety of things, .1 have 
talked to Bob Ullery on the phone, but the first time I met 
him was this morning, *an.d I've talked with some others^ It 
seems like I know you^ although I haven't met you. ^ ^ 



I'll not take any more time^, I think ^s we handle this, 
we'll have each of the panel members make comments ^ and' then 
we'll open it up for questions. So Bob, if you waftt to take],^ 
off, we'll begin. ... 
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— PANEL PRESENTATION — ROBERT J. ULLERY 

4 * • - - 

I besitate to make any veTy bold statements regarding the 

topic. In-serfvice education is not my basic responsibility* 

As a matter^ of fact, one of several, superiors once challenged 

( . . 

my involvement in in-service edu6atian related matters at all 

iintil I pointed out to' him that it was one of several charges 

in my job description. Imagine my bewilderment when the same. 

superior asked that I coordinate our role in this conference*! 

In-service education has many pressures playing upon^it. Some 

-are positive and could be termed facilitators while others seem 



to be negative, tlvus inhibitor . There are .some consider atio^ts that 
do not readily classify themselves "as facilitators or inhibitors. 
A very basic consideration is that of responsibility. Just 

whose responsibility is in-service education? . It is a very 

*> - ^ 

personal matter for the teacher that needs it and some would say 
that toT:al responsibility should rest there. * \ 

Unfortunately, some of those tha^ need it most are least 



prone to elect courses— an inhibitor. Colleges f requently^^^^^Jwik 
of. their role in teacher education as somewhat exclusive. Uncle 

^Sam has entered the picture f requently-^sometimes too little and 
too late. ^ State Edudation Departments and the various units 
therein all claim a- bit of the responsibility (pliirticularly if a 
program is claimed ^o be successful) . School administrators 
like to^think that 'they are. in a position to be directly involved'. 
Something that is everyone's responsibility .frequently '*urns out 

.to be npJbn^'s responsibility!. This is^^metimes an inhibitor. 
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We have^ a conunon task and^a common concern — to improve voca- 
tional education through the involvement of business^ industry ^ 
and labor. Our call for assistance from these sectors may 
introduce , an additional factor of implied responsibility on the 
part of industry, business, and labor. Pin6! But — if school^ 
administrators, teachers? or state education agencies suspect that 
"exterior forces" are likely to be involved in any measurement 
of teacher needs, —another riot begins. On the other hand, business,, 
industry, and labor may (and perhaps should) rebel at the thought 
that they are to be involved in the process without being involved 
in neeti definition! 

^Repr^esentatives of industry and representatives of -educational 

institutions working together can perhaps begin to see the light. 

But, as you have already found, it is'not enough to see the 'light — 

you must act on^it. Certainly a vivid light source is necessary 

« 

to see a movjje, but the light alone is not of great value without 
the acti^on*. At the risk of bei^g boastful, 1 suspect I may have 
been invoTved^iTi the .formulation of more industry-education councils 
than anyone el^se in the. country — I see them as facilitators. 

i Jurisdictional responsibility has been somewhat of an 
inhibiting factor in the development* of optimum programs using 
business, industry, and labor resources*. Tjiis presumes that business 
industry and labor think alike — and that, of course, is not the usual 
case either. 

* In my cole as statj^ coordinator for industry-education 
activities I have recognized the great injportance of the hyphen 
between industry ahd education. separates and yet it joins. 

4 



A masterful touch is fteeessary to effectively utilize the 
resources of education and industry to the mutual benefit of both.^ 
The day to day Cooperative efforts are not accomplished by 
advisory councils and boards of educati<^n^ They iftust be accomp- 
lished bygersons with the time and inclination to achieve results 
I an^^-grroud to report that we have a network of full-time industry- 
education coordinators in our st^te (2 of the finest of which 
are here with me). Their sensitive touch has resulted in 
top-notch teacher education programs across ^our state utilizing 
the cooperative assistance of business, industry, ^and labor. 
Tjie coordinators to whom I have referred are involved in teacher 
'education, in general education, as well as vocational education 
utilizing ^tje input from business, 'industry, and labor. "It is 
the classroam^^acher that plays a significant role, in guiding 
youth to (or away from) vocational education and thi^ task should 
not be accomplished in ignorance. Call it career education or. 
whatever you wilT, we/have provided business, Indus try- labor 
related teacher education programs for several thousand teacher^.,,, 
within the last few years without the necessity of college 
professors^ at all. In some cases these pro'grams have carried 
.graduate credit, it can be done! 

.As a result, teachers have come to. realize that absenteeism 
is one of the primary causes for worker .termination . The^ school 
attendance standard of 90% translates int® an absence ra^e of 
10% on the job and termination. Likewise productivity and 
quality of work are factors. In school students are frequently 
motivated oijly to "pass" which *may mean understanding and 
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producing at a 75% rate. At work our graduates are expected- 

rightly-to achieve as close to 100% as possible. Certainly ' 

a 25% rejection or failure at work is grounds for corrective 

attention and perhaps termination. ]§mployment fAguently 

demands quantity ks well as quality . Seldom does^toe typical 

classroom place sufficient emphasis on quantity . 

Staff development should be designed to upgrade teachers in 
* 

content and/or technique. It is considered to be a misuse to 
prepare teachers for entry level certification although much 
content is likely to be so basic that it should have been 
included in, a pre-service teacher education program. 

In the final analysis, staff development programs should be 

based upon the needs of the individual teachers involved. It 

♦ V 

should be prescriptive so as to "fill in the gaps" of a 
teacher's background. ^/These gaps .might be recognized by the- 
teacher alone or by the teacher in concert with a supervisor or 
with respres^&ntatives from business and industry. Now can't 9 
you imagine a teacher listing his^ needs either alone or wirh rhe 
assistance of a- superior or an "outsider". Not very likely to 
happen I 

_ - - - « * = 

My experience has been that teachers: 

a. are reluctant .to admit any deficiency in tl^niselves . 

If 

b. , certainly will not b^roadcast their needs to othersx - 

especially to their superiors or to related .businessmen. 

^ c. will tend to elect in-*serviee staff development only in 

accordance^ with their advance judgement of likely success 
in such a program. 

d. are motivated by salary adjustments, income tax benefits^ 
and convenience as .much as by need — probably acre so. 
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e. frequently work, or school boards that have a policy . 
of salary adjustment based upon preparation but which 
are more , oriented to keeping the tax rate down than to 
. paying more for a better prepared teacher. 



Vocational education also happens in post-secondary institutions. 
Concern for quality Of instruction at the post-secondary7level 
is often under. a different jurisdiction. Occasionally staff 
at this level is thought, to be above 'reproach and beyond 
any staff development Jieed. • Not so — teachers that become 
involved in staff development at secondary ahd post-secondary 
levels are frequently those that need it least. 

Most of my comments have a^ealT^wTWlnore 6^'~T:^sS^^<5llMKt^^~ 
offerings which might result in somfe foirm of credit, which may ^ 
or may not be applicable to salary adjustment^ How* about staff 
development'^ of another kind? ^ . ^ ' 

An autqmobile manfac^urer of fers. instruction to teachers 
concerning a new accessory and service thereof. The program may 
be only an hour or so in length and may be accomplished at a 
professiuiia i dssoc ia Liorr meeirit^T — A^^ank^ speaks^ to busi^^e^ - ^ 
teachers at a conference concerning employment needs'. Teachers , 
take a plant tour. . A chain saw manufact\irfer-i>uts on a safety . ^ 
seminar for teachers and distributors. A pqt food manufacturer 
puts on a program for small animal handling course teachers as ^ 
to the care and feeding of tropicd). fish. Are these staff 
development??? YES YES -Z^S^j^^^ ^ ' ^ . ^ - ^ - ^ 

T'&achers are found, sometimes rightfully, tg have little 
under standixig of economics. I wonder Lf that condition might 
change for the better if. teachers were to receive part of their 
salary in stock of corporations wiUiin th^ir school districts. 
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Would your company be willing^ to pay- a portion- of your school • 
' tax in stock for transfer to teachers ?^^^Wlk about wildr I'll 
wager that teachers would becoiAe more j.riteresfeed. in the community 
^^nd in economics and in local business. Want to try it?? 
^ ' T^ong^lEhe various inhibitors' and, facilitatots it is my 
belief^ that the most serious matter .is that of Vdministering 
th^ program to .the teachers in the most need of ^that progiram^ 
I believe that the total effort should be .prescriptive and that" 
* teachers iji need-Jhould^be Activated .to participate/ Programs 
Should not be b^sed upon the interest and abil.ity of a college 
professor to offer something but* ra€]^er on the teacher needs . 
^ runny thing: We refer those tha,t need money to a bank.- " 

J^e rift£i^^--the ^PJ^ to a doctor, ^ 
We refpr li^ose wit'h legal problems ^to a lawyer. 




J, • f ^ • We refer those interested in designing a 

' ^ t -house to gin architects " ' 



. Have you ever, heard of refei^^g the ignorant 
^ ^to -a school or to an educ^jpor? . / 

/ Certainly we \irould think it odd for a doctor to examine a 

It ^ ^^^^ " 
^ * (» < — ■ « 

&ick pel:son^— to analyze his condition and then to treat a well ' 
person. Yet, this -^often^^hap^ens in staff development. ^ 

One of oui? projects'^ involves 20 sch6ola each of which has 
a team *f two . teaechers' and two student's 'V^ho study a community . 
business, or ^industry,. OSiey^take pictures and interview key ^ 
business officios resulting in a icqorclinated sl\de-tape presen- 
.tation to be u'^ed as a guidance tool. The- cooperating industries 
^hawe -used tifie presentations for staff deveLopmertte'in th^ir . . 
resE)ectiv.e' plants. ' The. 20 sets^^have^w ^en^placed on^ * / 
vided-tape. / * ^ • • ^ ^ * ^ ' / . 



' Yes, we need faith in one another but^we jnust both identify 
coininpn and mutually acceptable goals worthy of our mutual effort. 
"Let us set the child in Our midsu as o^l^^^^^atest wealth '^and 
our most challenging responsibility. * Let us exalt'him above 



. industry, above business, above politics, ab^e .all the petty 
• ... • . ^ ... , 

and selfish things that weaken and. destroy a people.. Let "us; 

know that the race moves forward through its chilcjr^n and setting 

<>* . * ^ / * 

our faces, toward the morning, dedxcalte ourselves anew, to the 

service* and welfare of youth." . • . * * 



PANEL PRfiSEftiTATION— RUSSELL A. WALKER ' ' 
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When C^thy called me to serve on this panel, It reminded . 
me of a story — a Texas 'stpry. You Jcnow goo^fcan.d well that ■". ' 
/ I wouldn't come to Ohio without -terlling a .Texas story! It's „ 
about a town m Texas by the name of Muleshoe— and for those 
y Of you who don't know where Muleshoe is— ^it's in the Texas ' j 
.paithandle. In * the erarly days of Muleshoe, the cowboys used ' 

• ' * • • • 

to come into town on 'Saturday nigh't and they would have a * " . . 

- -- fewidrxnks so that ^Hiey'^'would' be" prepared' to" 'g^ 

* another week on the ranch. ^One Saturday afterifoon late, - , . ' <^ 

of the young cowboys were, feeling no pain and they "1 

wife, out in the streets looking for sope activity and. they saw 

. ' an old, old cowboy come into, town „^leading' his ra^ile. One of 

• . • V . . '• ■ - . ■ , 

' the young cowboys said, "l think we can have. -sbine fun here..." ' • 

f* . ^ _ •. , •' . ■ "i ■ 

So- he weHt up to the old- k:owboy who had all* o^ his potes'essidns 

on^t^i^^ mule that looked like he'd bee"n out on the range. 
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for.itfoi^ths and months. .The y6ung cowboy aske'd the old cow- 
boy If Hie had ever danbed in the streets of Muleshoe, Texas, , 
and if 'he'd like- to . . Tha old#;owboy said, "No, 1 haven't— and v 
P wouldn't like to." * Hef 5aid, "^^elj, I thiAk you should, and 

think you wilJL." So he pulled oufhis six shooter and began'. : ' 

* ' • • » * • * # . 

■'firing at the old 'cowboy Ls ffeet, so he did proceed to dance, 

' ■' ^ , . * 

and as he was dancing .he also began to count- And* after about 

- - . ' f ■ 

six shells iiAd fir6d, he reached" byer and he/ pulled off of the ' ' 

bid mule 'a long double barrelled sH'otguh^. ' He placed the .' * J> 

shotgun right- underneath t|fe qhijji'of the shooting cow'b.oy'and* 

• ■ " - -X . ' " • - V 
. • . 189 • • » . , ■ . . 

' . ISO.. . • ■■. •■• 



U ' * * * 



said "young fellow, have you ever kissed a \iule in the. 4^. 
streets of Muleshoe", Texas?" And the fcowboy replie'<l^ervously/ 
."N-n-no, sir buf I"'ve "always wa^iiea to." And that's kind of 
th'evway I"M7e always felt about earning to Ohio.' I've, always * 
wanted tol, l-'m going to get run orut of here,; I'm afraid. 
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1^ , I'd like to get specific right away abojjfe^ a program vte 

found to be very sacc^ssful — 'sending our vocational instructors 
and counselors ^^ack into business/ industry, labor ,y4nd govern- 
ment during the summers. One of the problems wet faced after 
the 553 funding ran out was to aetermine how we were, going to, 
fund the program if we were going to continue it. It -was ' * 
successful so we wanted to nhake every effort to try to get 
approval from the State Board. to continue and we did. 'We got 
.a great deal of input from the advisory conanittee we had ^et 
up, 'f torn other advisory groups, from individual business leaders^ 
and from industry professional groups. We were fkced with some 
decis-ions as*to whether education woyld fund the program, or 



, whether it would be a combination. After all this input and 
discussion, we decided that it woijild be. better, in, our- 



situation, for education to fund^i^he program totally 



. iSome of 



1^ the reasons for this'^wfere that fi/e were asking the, business 

■ • ' ■ ^ i ^ , . , 

coi^mjynity tcr. contribute- a great deal to our Vocational ^ro- 
grams already , as Connecticut motioned ear^lier , ./through 
co-j^p programs, serving ol%iadvi^of:y groups,, .and in ^ some' cases 
fina'ncing 'Other programs With contributions of materials an'^ 
equipment, and so for.th. The other reason is that the business* 
leaders felt they would ],oose &ome production time by partici- 
pating in this program. We are, looking for a training 
situation for our instructors and counselors^-not just a*wotk 
situation — a«id if industry in loost cases finances this type \ ^ ^ 
-^ of progralm^,. they are ^oing to yant some production from the 



- participants. Now that's fine". , We want them to produce fc 

■ ■ ■ ' • ' -*'^'' ■ • ■ 

' the company they work, for— if -it's :a training^ituation. ' We 

■ -■ .. . • 

want them to update their knowledge and skills and -take' this 

back to the dlassroom. For these major reasons, we are ' 
financing 'the program' ttrtally through the State Education ^ 
Agency. >, ' . 



^ ^ We do not in'&n. organized manner bring industry into ' 
ouf c;Lassrooms; This is a spinoff of the participants being 
involved in the injter change during the sximmer. ' We. have found . 
an increase in the^riumber of business and industry p^eople 
coming into '^he clabsrooms' for lectures and demonsteations. 
. There are oth'er\ spinoffs that we have fouad to be beneficial 
One is that industry Has contributed curriculum materials of - 
their owri that have assrsfeed our instructors: Another spinoff • 
is placement. We've. founB that thrpugh this relationship with 
the business world, tH^y Wave -come to understand our problems, 
and ou^ vocational program4y.a lot, better, and it's. much easier 
to ;get cooperative arrangements for ih-school studeat's and aheo t 
placement for our vocational ^fa^ating students-.,' In some cases, 

equipment and materials have .been contributed/^*- 

* ., , ^ 

Another .spinoff is college credit. In o\a: guidelines ^ ' ^ 
we allow instructors to go to indus1:rial tr'ainip.^ f abilities 
as. well as back into the- shop or, placed of businl|ss. General 
'ifetors has three training centers in Texas. Fc^r two weeks 

^ a ■ ' V , . ^ ^ ' ' ■ . • 

during the summer some of our participants go to those ^hools ^ 

% " ' ' ^ * . '■ . 

and receive college credit. The mutuaf^espect that comes 



out of this prdgiiam is unbelieveable. We hear from industry 

that these teachers are -really dedicated and are pio^filng , 

* ' ' " . . ' y ' » ' . 

a service, and we get the same respojise from teachers about - 

the capability of industry and^the interest of industry in ' 
educational j^rograms* . " , . • 1 

It,'s nice working 'with a:nGii-controversial program- 
We've had very little 'criticism ,aJ>out the program and it*s ' 
dr\e 'of the few I We ever worked with where we don*t get alot 
of criticjism. ■ , ' ' / ^ . ' i- 

„- .X^^PPlfl 9f ^ jor probl^s that We 'have faced are:_ 

1* Insurance:.. Many companies are sensitive- to accidents, 

if. ^ • . . ' 

law suits,- and that type of thing. What we've worked at is 

that 'the jinstructor is ^really employed by the school, so h?^ 

health and' '^cc^dent insurance will cover any type o^ accident 

oil the job. Fortunately,.! don't think we^^ve had, any. In 
• ' ' ' * ' , - 

some ,cas^s, instructors 'Sign release's. 

. ^ ' y\ . ^ . ^ ' ^ ' . _ 

2. The other aftrea where we've gotten some Criticism 
is that we '^ve .lost a couple of teachers tc industry. As far, 
as .1 know, in the ;f pur sumrfer^ "we 've only lost two. * The \ 
vocational director lets, you kfiow right away that we've 
lost a man to^andust;:ry and ^ii^gets a little upset. ' I Can • ' 
sympathi^eil^^ith him, but at the same time'^this vocational" 
administrator'' recruited three pioplk f rom irfdiistry — so it 
works- bo'th ways. This moverae^nt both ways is going to .'go on. 
regardless of v^ether 'thiaJlirogram is in effect or not. 

I 'v^ brought, copies, of "a "report of ^ur last summer's ■, 
activities and a few brochures, th'at will be made available. 



\ 



' ' panel PRESENTATION-r-HENSY WEISS - ^ 

Thi&. reminds me ^of 'ari experience I had with our lcy:^i 

I-E-C^s* We have 16 Indus try-E;ducat$on-Counci Is in California 

and this Story if|ay illustrate why wfe're on a new approach. 

the statel-E-C lis 3h years old* with some local I-E-C's as 

did as '2_0_xears^ When I first came on board with tha State 

I-fe-C, 1 wasHnvited to an awards presentation bdnguet — an ^ 

occasion when all 16 of the I-E-C^s got together .to ^ive ^ \ ' 

awards to nice 4 people. W^^went through the evening and* 49 

students, got awards^ and every i:ira% a student got an award 

the school principal ^nd the teacher for that student goT an ^ 

award, and then the^local businessit\an got an award, and we 

'* • > V 

ate our meal and the supe2;intenaents 'got awards, and aw^ards 

went on till 2:00 in t;he morning. Then'it»*was nty tOTrt to ^ 

deliver a b^ediction' speech. I worked my way^ug'to the 

podiioin to d^li^^r the speech arid there was, one |guy^ left -in 



the audiehce|l And.l said to hiim/ "You cer.taijxly are, persevering 
He said, "Perseyving, Ifell^ .I*m the next* speaker.*". r 

^ V7e have abbut 16 Indus try-Edupat ion Councils in California, 

'* • ' ; V , • ' ' / 

Jand, it. was somewhat out of the syndrom! of that experience that 

,the Stat^ Industry-Education Counc^ w^s formed. Busine3s and 

industry ,in 16 different cbra^iunities were participating *iai^ this 

kind of social cl\ab exercis,e. Qood lunch — e\^rybody* likes 

everybody-rand let's all go homen. that^oi^ ,gizes up .the'* 

relationship among busiJiess , indust*ry , labor and education. 



■ . " .- - n:^. 185- 



S6me of the major corporations in thfe state — The Ba^ 

of Aiti6rica, The Telephone Compan^/^and one of the major 

■pp^fer companies-- decided thaii 4.f they were' going to be wprk'ing 

. \ ■ ^ ■ / * 
>W.th education on a broa^-tj^sis, ,there had to be a better, way 

of doing it than bating themselves to death at ijanquets- s * , 

And so. they decided -to get some mu|.cle, tp^ get active,'* to 

find out what could be done in ec^iScation— and 0 and do i-t. 

(Then they ma°de_ a,inistake and h'^ed <ne , > and ever since they've 



beeh trying to ^f ind out what it is they ''re suppose to, be 

• " ■ • . . ~ ■ ■ .. \ y - 

doing-,) --.-J, • . ^ .- 



We 



are doing a wide variety of things, I'd jlike, to 
talk. to you about some'of thSse from a different perspective , 
While it's been implied in the discussion here^ that staff 
development focuses on . several , clients the client\l keep 
^ hearing about is the teacher, I'd 1-ike to rectify that to 

whaf s been*implied, but not stated. The client at any 

' " • - ' ' ■ •» > 

exprcTise Mi^educ&tion is the stu^nt. .Arid the teacher Is a " ^ 

. ■ f . — ; . * - ' 

facilitator of that educational experience. When?^ havb sta,ff 
development acti^jities for teachers, we do that oq* the- basis r. 
not. necessarily of teat:hef needs, but "of student needs. If 
We 'don't start .from student needs and we ^constantly- look at 

■ what makes. the 'f acuity happy;' we^may wind up with a lot of 

^- . • « • 

happy teachers ^but a lotjOf poorly served students. The bas^ 
line for an. educa.tional process is ki(|s; the base' line for 
staff development p^cess is kids and how teachers can * ' , 



facilitate the needs" of kids* is why hav^ slaf f development 
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Actually^ there are three clients in the staff development , 

• ^ • ^ ' ' • ' ^ * \ ^ ' ' 

process. In the education process ^ the base line c±±ent is 

±he studeijt. The. second client is the coiraftunity because 

that's where the student is going tc^us^ his education. The 

third client is^ the employer, because of all the people in * ' 

the community,- it is 'the employer and the student who are ' . 

\ * # 

eventually going to fortn the final liaisQn of whatever it is 
the ed^atian^l system was able to produce/* in terms of student 
capabilities anci 'sSu^ent. purpose.' So student^ community i^' and 
eirtployer are the, real clients, and th6^ teachers are^ the ^ 
facilitators. ^ • - * 

^ When we deal with business, we find that it is important 
to' get right to the act*. A minimum* amount of rhStbrie^ a* maximum 



antount of energy .devoted to specific task, So)we've developed, 

programs oh the basis of what vocational educators jhayfe been 

doihg for a long time, you learn by Experience * If you want 

to teach people how ta weld, you have them we.ld. If you want - 

to teach people^^how »to turn' a ■ lath^, you Mye them tOrn W l^he\ 

If. you'vaht to teach people how to; d<3r automotive *"work, ; you • 

have them work ori- automobiles. Some* theory,-, but also ^ome 

hands on experience. ^ If we wafrt to get bu^iness^ndustry- 

labor into the educa£aonal proces^, let them get in there on 

a wl^arning experience kind of medium. SoVe*ve generated 26 - / 

ptoj^ects around critical issues in Calrfornia education ^an^ 

business, industry, labor and educaftors are discqvering through 

a learning' experience* how they, can work together ifi ,a viable * j 

setting b.y doing it, and ilh^n by drawing back and taking a look 

at it. ^ • " ' ^ " * 
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We started about ^three years ago'witli $80,000 and about 
20 companies — we're up to about 108 companies now.'^ And we 
have a budget of about $1, 070-, 000. That budget doesn't 
reflect all the in-kind services that are coming from 
education and all the fn-kind services that are doming from 
businesl. These 'jiint I learning experiences provide community 
.staff development. have\ the. management of the Banlc of . ^ 
/Amer;Lca iji a sta^&f development exercise related to what private 
• enterprise in his bank can dp with education. We have the 



management; pf £he telephone company. Pacific* 'l^elephone, the 
J.argest employer in the state (95,000 employees) engaged" in 
an eS|)eriential learning " enterprise on what that company 
and the communications -industry can do to assiat in education.' 
,And we've got 10§ executive's of major corporations from ; 
tlyroughQUt the state engaged in similar kinds of enterprises, 
along with* staffs^ of the state supeorintendent of schools, the 
^tate chancellor of the j state university system (there are 26 
•universities), and with the staffs of the state chancellor of 
■^e conpunity college system (there are 110 community colleges). 
Now eventually whery'^these tog^ manage^aent people get. involved 



in something, it sifts iown to ,the people^who actually have to 
:^mpremen€. Arid s6 we have this* board of trustees -iriadfe up of ^ 
about 46 people who live in the ozone — the Chairman* of the Board 
of the Bank of America, the Ch?eirman pf ^le Board of the Pacifi 
Telephone Company, and 'on down the .line — and the state 
superintendent of schools and corollary type chief executive 
officers in educational institutions., Then we hone in on a 

' 5 ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ • '• 
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pifoblem and bring a team task f orqe to work the problem 
through. If you*r6 go^ng to ge^* people involved in the 
experience of learning, /there needs, to b^ /something in it 
for them. Kdds .don't go into vocational education .unless 
there's something in it for them. Educators don't g&t involved 
.(and Bob. told" us about all the things that 'had to be in it 
for teachers). , So if your're going to get business, industry, 
and labor involved, there better be something in it for them 
and not mother, God, fl 
place^! 

And so we work around^ "what's in it for them" basis. 
Let's look at some -examples (we have 26 examples — but these .are 
pilot demonstration, experiential, learning-based .activities 
for iproad staff 'nziommunity expe'rienc^ on how to work • together 
as a team on^ an educational- community problem) . I could pick 
any^one of these to work' on— let me tell you ^bout three. 

One of them is- the 50,000 migrant kids7-U.S, citizen 

migrants — wp have in California. These are basically Chicano. 

Tedfinical Ag is going to bjomp these, kids out of , the fields^ 

out of the stoop labor kind of manual ag activity in which 

f 

they, their families, * and their forebearers have long persisted 
I As the kids go 'to ^work now, they find a sign on the front gate 

of the ranch which* in effect says, "We don't need you. VJe've 

got an automatic ^ttuce. harvester now.^ Go. sofneplace else." 
^ Well that is what's going to happen in the ^next five years 

on an ever-expanding h^asis. So we went to the Chairman of' 



and home, and isn't this a nice 



ERIC 



the Board of csne of our major companies and said, "How would 
you. like to have 80,000 young Chicanos unemployed in the 
Central Valley where you have 60 branches?" We went to the 
school system and said, "What are you doing about kids- who 
are migrants?'^ Well, the basic 'technique with migrant kids 
is, "Hi M^uel, We're glad to- have you in the class. You 
sit back and don't bug me" and I won 't^. bug you and three weeks 
from now you'll be in Burbapk or some other place—and we'll 
send your 'cuitie'- folder." It's all done in English and 
this kid doesn't speak English sq it's a double insult. And • 
now the kid is going to be frozen ou^ of even the kind of 

been accustomed to, 



N/e 



employment which he and 'lTii~f ami ly he 

which is really a nominal living ?tyle\^.So' the schools were 
concerned, and the state superintendent was concerned. And, 
what happened? Migrant education doesn'^; talk, to cdreer 
education, career.-elucation doesn't talk to vocational educa- 
tion, vocational education doesn't talk to bilingual education, 
bilingual education doesn't talk to general education, and 
compensatory education doesn't talk to anybody except those'- 
■who have only so much .in their wallet. So .within education ^ 
wef have this diverse myopia. In the community you -have the 
social clubs, but they don'^ r^lly. give a damn about these 
kids, because they have other things to do. So jthe v;hole 
community ds busy doing its thing, education ' is ^us^^jlojipg 
its thing, and 80,000 kids are being banged from pillar to 



^osti. They get out— by jxinior high school they are gone — \ 



to hell with this .school. Out! 
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QUESTION PERIOD FOR "PANEL 



Moderator: Let's have a few minutes for 'questions, if that 

is all right. , ' . * 

Question to Weiss:. What did you do in this ca^e? 

We had to put 'a little pressure or/ the educationai;/ system* 
There is a migrant educator^j^ the State Department of 
Educativpn, a compensatory .eduqator, a vocational educator, a 
career educator, a general ed educator, and even a bilingual 
educator — they don't talk to each other up there; they didn't 
. t^ik to each other down in the school system either. We had 
the president of the telephone company and the 5 tat^, superin- 
tendent of schools show some interest, and some other peogfte"^ ^ * 
rf^'t and ^ we said v/e had better get, our act together or we're'^ * ' * 

not going to be able to deliver anything*, unless we identify 

- the resources that are in the private sector and the resources 

* • *^ ^ \ 
in* the public sector. Suddenly the guy ^rom migrant' became 



very enthused about the proje^* The g.uy from compeijsatory . 

' ed said, "Well, we haa>bettei: do something J' . The brlih^ual 

' > , • ' ^ ' ^ 

person said, "VJhat do Vg^o- nov;?" - ^ - : . * ' . • 

We all 'got together and mel: in trie' school system and . ' \ 

began to iddptify. kids. Then .we went Apn a case loacJ basis — : 

we, pidked. kids and said le^Ts" learn* how to work with the 

proble/n by.wbrking with the clifent — ten kids* We worked with, 

these ten' kids. Siiandard Oil was in on the act,T Pacific 

/ — ^ : > ' . - 

. Gas, Electriq Company. and five other companies ar^ involved. 
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• These. companies we/e try.in^ to place these kids in ^n*old four 
four t^^e of program. Four hours of parallel acadfemics, four' 
. hours. cJf .p^odtictive activity rn some" kind of w©rk experience 

^* , • » 

-or work exploration, ^ were seeking a paid work expei;ience 

setting that-was bili-ngu^al.'. We went from program to policy — 

.the policy beings that everybody did theit ■ owrt-lthing. Now" 

we're back- to program, and we're fitiding'out we have to really 

go back and massage policy.' First, the managemer^t of the 

power ^ompaijjf- said,'* "Our foreman will- be glad 'to work with 

you." So he brought the foreman. in and the' foreman said, 

"IVhat the hellr work with a kid who can't 4ven 'speak English. 

I have to dig so many trenches of five, feet a day. 'i'm not 

going to spend my time trying to tell some kid who can't 

eyen underst^d what is suppofe^ to be done. Besides that 

Kid IS counted against my number of employees. Tell the 

management of the company, 'No'." 

And so they have a problem with their people at the work 

level. The problem is they don't want 4:o take^ on this load 

• . ^ 

unless the company policy helps compensate for the additional 

' ». • - 

.load. So the management met* with the foreman, ^he foreman 
^ ^ * ' V ■ . , 

told them politely, but rather empahtically, "DoiS't stick 

me with this'thing unless you're going to help -out.'' 

So the company has changed .its .policy about work" experience 

paid work^ experience— and dealing with some kind of cormnunity 

phenomenon,^ ^ . . ' i ' - 

* . ' ' * * ^* 

At another major coi^ipany we had a very. Interesting 
experience/ We had a ydung Chicano kid who we put in ^ 



• These -companies we/e try.in^ to place these kids in ^n*old four 

four t:^^e of program. Four hours of parallel acadfemics/ four 
« hours, df . productive activity rn some" kind of w»rk experience 
•or work exploration, were seeking a paid work expei;ience 
setting that- was bili-ngual.'. We went from program td policy — 
.the policy being' that everybody did thelt^qwrt-^hing. Now ' 
we're back- to program, and we're fi-hding'out we have to really 
go back and massage policy.'. First, the management of the 
Jjower ^omparjy- said,'' "Our foreman will- be glad 'to work with 
you."' So he brought the foreman, in and the' foreman said, 
"V^mat the hellr work with a kid who can't 4ven 'speak English. 
^ I have to dig so many trenches of five, feet a day. 't'm not ' 
going fo spend my time trying to tell some kid who can't 
even underst^d what is suppofe& to be done. Besides that 
kid is counted against my number of efuployees. Tell the 
management of the company, 'No'." 

And so they have a problem with their people at the work 
level. The problem is they don't want .to take^ on this load 
unless the company policy helps compensate for the additional 
.load. So the management met* with the foreman. X^e foreman 
told them politely, but rather' empahtically, "Do^'t stick 
me with this' thing unless you're going to help *out. " 

So the company has changed dts .policy about work' experience 
paid work^ experience— -and dealing with some kind of community 
phenomenon*^ ' / , , * * ^ 

At another major cor^ipany we had a very, interesting 
experience/ We had a young Chicane kid who we piat in a 

'' ' J0 



Winnebago and we went back into the fields and tried to 
recruit the kids. We 'had the Winnebago trailer full of career 
stuff. It was moho-lin^ual (all Spanish). We got the kida' ^ 
back' in the school ^system and this ,guy took four kids d,dwn 

to the local branch of this cqmpany because he had read our - 

" ' ^ ' \ ' / ^ 

literature. It said that the particular company yas. putting 

^ ^ , * * ' *- 

up' some money to help this program. So' he waiX^d ii^^o the 

' < ' , . * • *\ 

company *s local branch in that community with four rusty, 

r ^ \ ' ^ 
dusty Chicano kids and told tfee branch manager that we*d like 

Jhim to employ these kids according to the3e things hi^ leader 

*had said. The branch itianager said, "Ge^, iVd lik-e tdhelp. 

. ^ / ' ' 

you out^'but..." and he had 42 buts^. •^This.'yovmg Chicano had 

reatly laid liis guts out ort^the. table to /get all 'these kids in 

the position where they were really ready to do all t^is. 

Fif ty-sisf migrant families had decided to stay in that 

community so thei-r ki^s could get a real education. He went 

to the nearest pay phone and calrled me and told me that I 

*was full of something, that he had, done this whol^ thing and 

now he was standing in one Jf th^ leading sponsor's local 

branches a^d nothing was g^ng ^^o happen. So I called my 

leader the chairman of th^s ma^jor corporation and said, 

/ 

"Y.ou*ve got a problem." 

• r' - 

"Wiat is it?" /■!■/■ . ■ • N 

■ / /• / ■ ■ ■ ' A 

We told him and* go/h this long, pause. Then he* said, "Well,, 
we have personnel policies and I'lii not about to, rearrange all 



,1 said, "You'^ve got four kids in^tliat branc?Ji, and -that 
whole coiranunity has been involved in this thing and now they're 
going to wonder what happened. You put up .^the dough but 
you're not putting up the commitmentt^-the cfiiranitment. goes 
beyond money," / • ^ . 

Long pause.' "Well, what the hell do you want us to* do?" 

And I told him. About a half an* hour later I got a call 
^rom the branch managent^ He said he had just hired four kids 
on his payroll* "What else can I do?" Ar^d that guy went 
out and found 26 jobs out in the Conmiunity for thege kids,' 
jobs that provided career exploration and woffc e^erience. 

We're doing this with disabled kids , with heavily dis- 
advantaged black and^ brown kids', and wfe*re doing this on a " 
broad base with all learners, from K- 14. / • / ' 

The point is everyone is learning by experience. The 
privatie sector is learning by experience what it can. deliver 
to address the general problenvs of^ youth in the community. 
The bigges tithing ^e*ve got going fo3r us, and it's k negative 
thing, is that kids who are 16-26 years of age are approximately 
2Q to 40% of 'the unemployed in our state. If* you get down to 
kids with .cultural, ethnic, disadvantaged kinds of backgroionds, 

- • . ■ ■ . « 

the percentages* are even higher. We're saying^ to business, 
"Can you afford to walk away f^om that?". And we're getting 
pq^rticip.ation.^ ^^s they learn* their en.thusiasm exp'^ands and 
'their participation increases.* 

# « *■ • 
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Question to Weiss: ^ow dges your program for migrants tie 

in with the federal program for migrants? 

Well, we are now involved in the federal migrant program. • 
Money is.funneled thrcwgh the state department of education in 
our state and we're getting some funds. We're also getting 

• « 

funds fron? business. We are windi-ng up with a larger tesource 
for the problem than.it ever' had*. before. *^ - 

Question to Weiss: These migrant programs have been going on ' 
^ ^ for ten years or more. What has happened 

I in these ten years xSf effort in California? 

There are .people here from the, State Department jf We ' 11 -let' 
them talJc about thit; they run those funds. Let me say from 
a community perspe/ctive, much of . whatvcoul'd be done was yet 



to be done. ■ • , 

Moderator: VJell, I think that we need to end the questions and 
conclude the panel discussion at this point. We 
could go on for a good while visiting about a lot 
of coimnon concerna. I certainly think some of the. 
. facilitating and even some of the Inhibiting 
factors have, been brough forth here. There are\ 
probably others that we haven^*t gptteir out on the 
. table St this time, but certainly • these are in5)or- 
^ tant as we move forward to implement ^ plan that , 
involves working together with business, indjastryM* 
and labor in the educationa-1 area. 
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APPENDIX A 



• CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES 




To prpvide technical assistance needed by state team 
members- to. add t'o,^ refine, and finalize' plans of action- 
for increas.ing business/, industry, and labor inputs in 
vocational educational personnel « development programs. 

To provide resource materials which will help state team 
members in ihiplementing their plan^SN^ 

\ * 

To prpydTde resource persons who "have experience an4 
expertise in utilizing business-iridustry-labor inputs 
in vocational education , personnel development, ' 

To facilitate the participants using eacii other's ' * ! 
experience/and expertise resources, / . • ' 

* c ♦ 

To facilitate the repprti'ng of the experiences and 
„ accomplishments of the participating states in involving 
business, industry, and labor in vocational (education 
personnel development programs. 

To broaden the participants^ understanding of .the contri- 
butions that can be^ made ,by businessrindustry-labor inputs 
in vocational 'education pe'rsonnel development. 

To broaden phrticip^iits • awareness of what is being dorfe^ 
to increase business-industry-labor inputs in^^vocationa^X 
education personnel development. r * % 

To facilitate, substantive interaction /between participants 
and guest speakers . . . ^ / . 

' ' J ^ 

To. facilitate completion of plans ^ enaction. 
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APPENDIX B 



' BUSINESS-INDUSTRY-LABOR INPUTS INTO 
WCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONFERENCE 



Agenda 

Monday, April 3^.1978 • 

8:30 Registration and Coffee" _ 

9:00 Welcome to NCR^: Dr.. Robert E. Taylor " 

Executive Director 
. - . . . . ^ >^""^ 

• Welcome to the Conference i Dr. Ferman Moddy 

• . Associate director 

• Personnel Development 

Introductions * * / 

Overview and' Objectives of Conference' ^ : " ^,..r 

10:15 Coffee Break ^ ^ ' ^ 

10:30 Ke^^note Address: Mr. William Elliott, Manager Educational 

Relations, American Cyanamid Corporation 

"Role and Responsibility of Industry 
in the Professional 'Development of 
Vocational Educators" 



discussion 
11:30 Liinch 



1:15 Status arid Practices Reports' by the Team' Leaders 

> (15 minutes allowed each, state for brief report and 
' discussion) * ^ 



3:00 , Coffee Break ' ; " ' 

'3:15 Continuation of Status. and Practices Reports '"^^'^ 

4:00 Review of Conferen'ce Goals and Expected ^Output of 
Conference 

Determine Needs and Alternative Topics for Evening ^ s 
4:45 Adjourn , \ ■ ■ ' 

,' . . ■ • ' 
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7:30 ■^ EVENING SESSION AT HOLIDAY INN 

Small Group Sessidha on Topics 

Teams ' Working on Plans of Action ' 
(Resource persons and staff available) 



(. ■ 
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Tuesday, April 4, 1978 ' . " ' . 

8:30 Introduction to the Day's Activiti^ 

8:45 Presentation: Dr. Donald M. Clark, President 

National Association for Industry- 
Education Cooperation ^ 

"Using. Community-wide Collaborative 
Councils ,for the Professional Development 
1, of Vocational Educators" 

\ Discussion 

9:45 Coffee Break ' , ' . 

Id": 00 .Presentation: 



Discussion 
10 : 45 Presentation : 



11 : 30 
1:15 



Discussion 
Lunch ' ' 



Dr. Daniel R. McLaughlin/ President 
Asnuntiick Community College - 

"Work:^g Effectively with the . 
Community Power Structure" 



Mr. Robert Strauber, Education Director 
United Rubber Workers 

"Can Labor Play a Meaningful Role in 
'Vocational Education^4.taff_JDexelppinent? " 



r 



Small 'Group Discussions 

(Discussion of the 3 morning topics led by the 
presenters. ) . 

Reports of sma^l groups 



2: 15 Presentation: 



Dr. Albert J'. Riendeau, Chief. 
Postsecondary and Adult Occupational 
Programs, U.S*O.E. ; 

: r J ■ ' 
"50 Ways to Get Jfiore Out of Y0ur 
Advisory Committee*^ ^ 



Discussion 
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3:15 Coffee Break 

3:30 State. Team Work Session \o*Finalize Action Plan 

' ACTION * PLANS MUS*r ,BE TURNJID IN TOMORROW 
4:45 Adjourn ^ 



4 ^ ' • 

Wednesday, April 5, 1978 , - 

8:30 Introduction to the Day's Activities 

' Panel Discussion: "Facilitators and Inhibitors in 

r , Implementing Vocational Education 

Staff Development Plans Involving 
Business, Industry, and Labor" 

Panel ModeratOAr: Roy Butler, Research Specialist 

. NCRVE - ' ^ 

^ Panel Members: Robert J. Ullery, Industry Education 

Coordinator; New Yqrk-'State Education 
' ^ Department 

Rlissell A. Walker , Consultant 
Vocational Personnel Development 
* Texas" Education Agincy 

Henry Wei^ss, Executive Director 
' Industry Education Council of 

California ^ ^ - 



Discussion - > ' " 

9:30 State Team Reports on Plans of Action 
(Maximum of 9 minutes each) 

Coffee Break • ' _ 

Continuation of Reports on Plans ef Action 

« 

11:30 Concluding Comments and Activities 

1, Technical Assistance Services from NCRVE, 

2. Participants' 'Remaining Project Responsibilities - 
12:00 Adjourn , 'x 
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CQNPERENCE BUS ♦SCHEDULE 



Begin Trip At 

Monday, April 3, 1978 

Holiday Inn - 
328 W. Lane Ave. 

National Center 

OSU Golf Course 

National Center 



T^ke Participants To r Load Time Depart Time 



national Center 
1960 Kenny Road 

OSU Golf Course 

National Center 

Holiday Inn 



Tuesday, April 4^ 1978 

Holiday Inn ' National Center 

National Centel: ^ Ohio Union 



Ohio Union 
National Center 



National Center 
Holiday Inn 



Wednesday, April 5, 1978 

Holiday \nn , National Centel' 

National Center • Holiday Inn 



^:00 a.m. 

11:30 a.m.. 
12:45*p.m. 
4:45 p.m. 



8:00 a.m. 
11:30 .a.m. 
12:45 p.m. 

4:45 p.m.- 

8:00 aim. 
12:00 p.m. 



c 



8:15 a.m. 

11:45 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. ^ 

5:00 p.m. 

/'- 

8:15 a.m. 
11:45 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. , 

8:15 a.m. 
12:15 .p.m. 



ERIC 
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APPlENDIXC • 

* BirsiNESS-INDUSTRY-LABOR INPUTS ' INTO 
VOCATION^ education; PERSONNEL D'feVELOPMEN'E 
• TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONFERENCE - 



Partf&ipants 
California / • " « 

Dr. Jeffrey G. Reyes ' (Team Leader) 

Coordination/ Professional Developjnent * ' 

Vocational Education. ^ , . 

Statte'^ Department of Education. ' 

721 Capitol Mall, Fourth Floor - , 

Sacramento, California 95814 

(916) 445-6726 

- Mr. Norman Myers 
Industrial Education Consultant 
Central Regional Office of 

Vocational Education 
1919 21st Street . " ^ 

Sacramento, California 95814' 

^(916) 445-9570 . , , 

Mr. Henry Weiss 

Executive Director ^ 
Industry Education Council of 

California ^ ♦ 

1575 Old Bayshore Hwy., Suite 202 
Burlingame, California 94010 
(415) 697-4311 



Connecticut * • ♦ 

* 

Mr. Sidney Cdhen (Team Leader) 

Personnel Development Coordinator 

State Board' f^r Vocational**Education • 

State Department of Education ♦ 

Hartford, Connecticut - 06115^ ^ ' 

(203) 566-4861 , • 

^s .• Laura Kaminski, Director 
Bullard-Havens Regional Vocational Technical School 
500 Palisade Avenue , \^ 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 06610 

(203) 579-6361 .\ / ' . . * ^ 

Dr. Richard Whinfield . , . * 

Prof esssor and, EPDA' University Project Director^ 
School of Education- 
Division of "Adult and Vocational Education 
, The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 06268- 
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Georgia ^ - 

Mr. J. D, Fowler . ^ {Team Leader> 

State Industrial' Coordinator ' ' ^ . ■ , • . \ 

' * Quick Stait Programs ' ' ^ v " 

^ Department of Education 

340^ State Office Building ^ * ' 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 / . * ' 

(40.4) 656-2550 ' t . - i ' 

i 

Mr. Medardo Sanchez, Coordinator . ^ . * 

Program Staff Development . 
333, State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

(404) 656-2547 . . ^ ^ 

' Dr. Cleve Taylor, Assistant Professor . . ' . ' 

Department of Trade and, Industrial Education 

629 A'derhold Hall , ' ' ' ' 

University of Geo'rgiav 
Athens, Georgia "30601 , " 
(404) 542-1792 ' 

Illinojis . • 

. Mr. Paul Musgrove - . {Team Leader) ' ~ 

Executive Director " ' ' . 

- T|-i -County Industry-Education-Labor Co.uncil . / 

Room 133B, Illinois Central College 

East Peoria, Illinois 61635 

(309) 694-6418 - 

^r. Carl A. Fazzini 

Executive Director ' . . , , 

. . Work-Education Council of the South. Suburbs * • ' 

• V 40, Prairie State College , . ' 
• 202 South Halsted Street, Building G 
Chioago Heights, Illinois 60411 
(312) 755-2850 

Mr. James B.'Haire. * 

Personnel Development. Coordinator / t 

State "Department of Education . ' 
, . Alyina Building,' Fourth Floor '* o 

,100 North First Street 
V Springfield, Illinois 62777 

(217) 782-0716. ' ' • 
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■\ .. .■ 

Dri Ed Cory, fconsultant (Tedm Leader) 

Brofessional Developmenjt Unit . " 
' Vocational Technical Education Seryice 

Box 3009 • . . 
Lansing, Michigan- -48309 

(517) 373«8626 , ' 

Dr. Lawrehce Bofosage 
^Professor of VcScational Educa.tiqn 

College of Education 

306 Erickson Hall ' . . ' 

^ Michigan State University , ^ 

'East L'aiising/ Michigan 48824 ^ . - 

{§tl7) 353-^3887 ^ ' . ' ^ ^? 

' Mr.\Roy MdDennitt/ P^rfeBident 

Merit Tool & Die, Jnc. . 

0-5361 iFejiton Road ' '/ 

-Fldnt, Michigan 4 8507 ^ 

/(313) 235-4676 , ' * 

Missouri . * 



ERJC , / * ..217 ^ 'r!> 



Dr. Pajank Drake^ .^^ordinator - (Tbam Leader)'* 
Vocati^onal, Education' 

Missouri State Department of Elementary 

and Secondary Education ^\ ^ 

P'. 0*. ' Box '480 , ... ^ - . 

^ Jefferson "City, Missouri 65l01 
■(3sL4) 751-3600 ' • ' . 

Mr. Robert Robison * ^ v 
^ slndustrial 'Training Coordinator* 
V State 'Department of Elementary' 
'^nd Secondary Education 
.0.' Box 4*80 ; * ^ • ' ' 

Jefferson* City, 'Missouri -65101 
(314) 751-25-84 ^ \ ^ 

Dr. Franklin King, Associate Professor 
Industrifal Education' ^ . , 

.University -of Mi^.spuri-Coliambia 
Colivnbia, Missouri 65201 ' * ST" ^ . 
(314> '88203082 > ^ * ' 

. 'Dr. David ^Baird, Statfe^ gi;^ervisor 

Industrial Education . • j 

, Missouri S*tate Depar'tment of ^Elementa-ry 
, _ ^ arid. Secondary Education . • ^ ' - 
P. 0. Box 480 " ' " ' . 

Jefferson City, Missouri .65101 
(Siibstitiiting for Dr. Frank Dfake at conference)* 
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(Team Leader) 



J. Uliery 
/••-EducatiDn Coordinator 
State, Education Departipent 
99" Washington Avenue 
Albany, liew York 12230 
(518) 474-550& ^ > . ' 

Ms.' Esther Korip ^' * 

Rockland "County Board of,> Cooperative 

Educational Services 
61 Parrott Road " , 

Wesj: Nyack, New Xork 10994 
*(914)^ 623-3828 ; ' ^ 

Mr. Robert Freund, Executive Director 

Conununity Council on Careers 

Board o^ Cooperative Educational Servicesr* 

and Community Councils on Careers f 
770 James Street, Room- 141A 
Syracuse, New York 13203 , 



Tennessee 



(Team Leader)* 



Dr. Walter A. Cameron 
Acting Head 

Department of Vocational-Technical Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37203 
(615) 974-2(575 

Jerry D. Scott * . - 
director of Vocational Education 

ak Ridg^ Schools 
Pttoyidence Road . 
Oak Ridge,. Tennessee 37830 
(615) 482-1165 

« 

Mr . Charles" Stringer ^ . ^ ' 

Assis^tant Superintendent ^% 
Harriman State Area Vocational-Technical' School 
Route 1 - 
Box 256-A 

Harriman, Tennessee 
(615) 974-2574 J 
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Texas 

Mr. Russell A, Walker, ' (Team. Leader) ^ 

Consultant * ^ -^^^ 

Vocational Pearsonnel Development • 
Research Coprdinating'f Unit ' . 

Texas Uduca'tion Agency 
201 East: 'Eleventh Street 

Austin, Texas 78701 *t * ^ 

(512) 475-6205 

Mr, Daniei C. Lowe 
Chief Consultant 

Apprenticeship and Training ' ^ ^ 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Texas Education Agency; 
201 JEast Eleventh Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(512) 475-6205 



Mr^ Leonard E. Massey 
Coordinator of Instructional Development 
Rio Gri^nde Campus ^ * 
Texas state * Technical Institute 
Harlingen, Texas 78550 
(51,2) 425-#922 



^ 



Virginia 

Ms. Maude Go Ids ton * (Team Leader) . ^ 

Supervisor, Personnel Development 
.State Board for Vocational Education 
State Department of Education ^ " . ^ 
Riclimond'J Virginia 23216 *, 
(804) 786-2656 • ^ ' 

• / ' ' ' 

Dr, Patricia Poplin, . Special Educator 
' Division of Vocational and Technical Education 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and S-tate University' 

315 Lane Hall ** - 

, Blacksburg, Virginia 24061 , • • ' 

-(T03) 951-5812 ^ * . 

Dr. Robert Lee Mcpough III ■ , ' 

= Teacher Educator . . ' 

Division of Vocational arid Technical Education 
Virgini^a^^lytechnic Institute and State University 
310 Lane Hall 

Blacksburg,., Virginia >2406i, 

(703) 951-5812 . ' ^ 
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Resource Persons 



Dr. Donald t^. Cl\ark 
JjPresiSent . 

National Ass^ciat:ion Industry- 
^ Education Coaperiiiion . 
'607 ^Walnut Street. 
Niagara Eall«* NeW York 14302^ 
(71^)^ 278-§7^6' \ ^ 

^ • • ' 
Mr% William Elliott 
Manager of .Educational Relations 
American ;Cyanainid ■ 
Wayne, New Jersey, 07470 

(201) .831-1234 / / 

Dr. Daniel R. McLaughlin _ ^ 
'Presideii^t- /> * , . ' 

Asnufltuek Co?ttnuhiti^ College^ - 
Enfield, Connecticut 06082 
(203)/ 745-1603 . ; \ . 

* Dr. Albert J. Rien^eau - ; 
Chief, Postsecondary Branch^ 
Bui;eau of Occupational and Adult Education 
Office of Education 
^^th and D Streets ' ' \ 

^R. 0. B. #3, S.W. ^ • ^ * 

Washihgton, D.C. 20202 

(202) 245-9608 



Mr. Robert Straubef 
Executive Director 
United ..Rubbe?: Workers 
87 South High Street 
Akron, Ohio 44308 
(216) 376-6181 




'^'NCRVE Staff 



.Catharine^. Wartorcra, Research Spe'cialist-Proj(ect Director 
Daniel Fahrl^der, Research "Specialist * 
Nevin 'Robbihs , R^^rch^JSpecialist ^ 
^ Orest Cap, Graduate Research Associate ^ 



Carol Betts,. Secretary 
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PROJECT' PLANNING, COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Dr. Kent Brooks ' . * ^ ' 

Industry Services Coprdinatar . ' ^ . 

Research and Curriculum Uhit< , ' 

for Vocational-Technical Education 
.College of EducatitDrt, Draiwef DX . , ' 

' Mississippi State University ^' 
State, College, .Mississippi 39762 

Dr. Joseph Clary 

Coordinator, Agricultural Education 
North Carolina Stat© University ' 
Raleigh, ^North Carolina 27607 ' 

^ Dr. Alfredo de los Santos, Jr^ 

;^Vice Chancellor fo'r Educational beveloplnient 

; Maricopa Community College district 

.3910 East Washington ^ . ^ 

Phoenix, Arizona 85034^ 

Mr. William ^Elliott 
^Manager 'of Educational Relations 
American Cyanamid ^ . ^ • 
Wayne, New Jersey 07470 

Miss Anne Gjreen * - 

^Director, Re^searcH and Educfatiqn ^' 

International Chemical Workers Uni^wi 
, 1655 -West Ma:fket Street 
. Akron, Ohio 44313 V 0^ 



-Ms.,,.^ncy Horowitz jL^^-T^ 
>©lrector of Administrative Searvice 
: Stamford Area CETA Adraifiistration 
: 20 Summer ^Street ' ^ 
Stamford, Connecticut 06901 

IMrT-'^drew Kenopensky 
'^Automotive 'Coordinator 

Automotive Departmfent 

International Association of Machinist 
and Aerospace Workers 

130p^ Connecticut Avenue^ N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 2d036 K " 
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ttc. - DeMorris Smith * ^ 
Jtana^^er, Personnel Administration 
• Txans World Airlines, Inc.'" 
Kaixsas City, Mis&oiari 64195 

-Ex "Officio , ' , 

' Dr. Georga Kosbab 
State EPDA jC^ordinator 
I^i vision of /Vocational Education 
907 Ohio ^Departments Building- 
s' South Front; Street . 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 ^ . 

» 

Dr. Louis Menc^ez ' " 

Office of -Occuj^ational Planning, * 
Bureau of Occupational Education, 
R.-O.B. No. 3, ilopm 3682 
7th and D Sti^eets 
Washington, D.C. 20202 • 

Dr. Daryl Nichols ' ^ 

USOE ftegional EPDA Program Officer 
300 South Wacker Drive, 32nd Floor 
Chicago; Illinois 60606 
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RELATED BUSINESS-INDUSTRY-LABOR HANDBOOK . 

1 . ' - 

• ^ < 

TECHNICAL ASSIST2VNCE HANDBOOK FOR 
INCREASING BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, Al^D LABOR - 
INPUTS INTO VOCATIONAL EpUCATION 
PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAfdS"«,. 



For. ordering information contact; 



The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
The Ohio^ State^ University , , 
196a Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 'A3210 
. (614) 486-3655. 
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